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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ITH this number we conclude our eighth year of existence 
and original Subscribers must be reminded that their renewed 
subscriptions are due. Those who renew with spontaneous 
grace, relieving us of the necessity of several notices, will do 
us a great service. 
Be SM @ 


HAT is called “‘ a literary sensation of the first order”? was caused 

by the announcement that Colonel Isham—an American citizen, 
a British colonel and a great Johnsonian—had acquired the famous Bos- 
wellian MSS. owned by Lord Talbot de Malahide, Boswell’s great-great- 
grandson. It was followed up by a very interesting letter from Mr. Geoffrey 
Scott, biographer of Zélide and prospective author of the Boswell in the 
English Men of Letters Series, to the Times. Mr. Scott sketched the 
chequered history of Boswell’s “‘ ebony box ” (the contents of which were 
long believed to have been destroyed) and stated that among a great number 
of interesting documents inside it (all of which he had been privileged to 
examine) was the manuscript of The Life of Johnson, now almost entirely 
reduced to dust. In correspondence ensuing it became clear that Lord 
Talbot had not parted with the box itself and that he had retained some of 
the documents. The rest have gone to America where there already exists, 
in Mr. R. B. Adam’s house in Buffalo, the most important Johnsonian 
collection in private hands, and where a very eminent contributor to 
Boswellian science, Mr. Chauncey B. Tinker, has his abode. 
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| E notice in one daily newspaper a grave article suggesting that such 
treasures (but who, save for a few students, bothered about what 
Lord Talbot was known to possess ?) should not be allowed to leave the 
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country, and that there should be some legal restriction of the power 
of bequest as relating to products of the mind. On the first question our 
attitude is clear. The English language, and the inheritance of our litera- 
ture, are common to ourselves and America, and English studies are pur- 
sued not less zealously there than here. America is entitled to her share, 
particularly as she is willing to pay handsomely for it, just as she is en- 
titled to her share of old masters (mostly Italian and brought here by the 
power of the purse) in painting. Unlike buildings, the export of which is 
grotesque and the import degrading, books, manuscripts and paintings 
are not made for particular sites : they are movables in every sense of the 
word. We confess that were a single MS. of Shakespeare to come to light 
we should be sorry to see it go to America ; but that is an extreme case, and 
great sentimental considerations are involved. Beyond such extreme cases 
as these why shouldn’t the collectors of America (who are usually very 
handsome to editors and collect, ultimately, for some public institution) 
get their share of things which they often seem to value more than we 
do? 
a a v7 


ad eae restriction of the power of bequest we believe to be utterly im- 
practicable—as well as revolting to the individual. If an author 
wishes to bequeath his papers to the State, i.e. to everybody, he does so: 
if not, he leaves them to his family or his friends whom he can trust to 
handle them as he would wish, and to whom he would desire that any 
profit arising from them should go. So long as private property exists at 
all, private property in the very utterances of a man’s mind and heart 
should be at least as sacred as any. And, unless it be proposed that any- 
thing that anybody leaves on paper at his death should go to the British 
Museum—which would lead to much death-bed incineration and the 
removal of the whole Museum staff to asylums—where is the line to be 
drawn between papers which are of interest to the public and papers 
which are not, and what machinery is to be devised which shall, as time 
goes on, revise the schedule of manuscript properties in which the public 
has an interest ? Those who are always so disturbed when an ancient 
MS. (mainly, as a rule, a curiosity) or a picture leaves the country would be 
much better employed in devising ways and means of promoting the 
interests of living authors and artists. 
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A Brae newspapers have also suddenly begun to take an interest in the 
Glozel affair, long after the antiquaries had their first hearty laugh 
over it. Many months ago our Press first published photographs of the so- 
called prehistoric alphabet scratched on “‘ finds” made at Glozel by a 
farmer and by the enthusiastic Dr. Morlet. The first news reached us and 
then silence fell on the English daily press. But month after month 
Glozel news has been published in the Mercure de France, which has 
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given grave accounts of all the implements, pictures, finger-prints and above 
all inscriptions found at Glozel, as well as very polemical articles by Dr. 
Morlet. ‘The main object of the polemic has been Mr. O. G. S. Crauford, 
editor of Antiquity, who, immediately after seeing the Glozel site and the 
objects recovered from it, pronounced the whole thing to be a fake, and 
the site to have been “ salted ” with spurious remains. With this accusa- 
tion unrefuted French savants continued to argue as to whether the finds 
were prehistoric or Gaulish. Now, apparently, an eminent Frenchman has 
joined Mr. Crauford’s party, and we may expect the whole Glozel legend, 
Magdalenian alphabet and all, to be blown sky high. 
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Més A. P. HERBERT’S Two Gentlemen of Soho, which appeared in 
our last number, has been very successfully produced by Mr. 
William Armstrong at the Liverpool Repertory Theatre. 
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JAW, we write the Stonehenge Preservation Fund has reached roughly 
£5,500 and the safety of the first of the three great plots of land—that, 
namely, bearing the derelict aerodrome—is virtually assured. It now re- 
mains to preserve the whole sky-line. Those willing to contribute should 
write to the National Trust, Buckingham Palace Road. 
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E have received particulars of a new Year-Book which Lord Craw- 

ford rightly says should have been published twenty years ago. This 
isthe National Ancient Monuments Year Book, edited by John Swarbrick, 
F.R.I.B.A. and published (three and sixpence) by the Wykeham Press, 
Agents John Tiranti and Son, 13 Maple Street, ‘Tottenham Court Road, 
W.1. The first issue contains a preface by the Prime Minister and 
articles on The Preservation of Ancient Cottages, The Memorial to the 
Prime Minister regarding Waterloo Bridge, the Royal Fine Arts Com- 
mission, The National Trust, the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, the Ancient Monuments Society, and the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England. There is a section giving particulars re- 
lating to British and Irish Ancient Monuments, protected by legislation, 
and to the work of official bodies in connection therewith ; and there is 
another which contains a list of interested societies. Then there is a 
_ section containing a list of artists, eraftsmen and firms recommended for 
various works of repair and reinstatement ; an article on the consolidation 
of fractured structures ; and two papers by Sir Frank Baines on the 
Decay and Preservation of Stone and Wood-Boring Beetles and Dry- 
Rot. The year-book is illustrated and we look forward to it as a useful 
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aid to all who are interested in preserving our ancient landmarks from the 
advancing billows of twentieth-century industrialism, amusement, and 
hygiene. 
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HE Annual Dinner of the English Association will be held on Friday, 
A Breese 28th at the First Avenue Hotel, this year’s President, the 
Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P., in the Chair. The principal guests of 
the Association will be the American Ambassador and Mrs. Houghton. 
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THER topics being a little scarce in this dead season we will quote 

a little of Miss Gertrude Stein’s latest story, essay, or impression, 
which we find in a lively contemporary. It is called Three Sitting Here 
and this is the beginning : 

The reason why they do not know why they love me so is because everybody has 
to begin a thing. Coming back to lilies and of the valley and everything. ‘They reason 
why they do know that they love me so is because of the necessity of everybody 
rejoining lilies of the valley and everything. The reason why they do not know that 
they love me so is just this. They love me so is just this. Thereason why they donot 
know that they love me so is just this. 

The reason why they do know that they do love me so is just this. Every time 
that every timethat they hesitate they hesitate before lilies of the valley abundantly 
and the reason why is this. They neglect hyacinths violets camelias which are not to 
be found and lilacs. They also neglect not here. The reason why every time there 
is a wind on Sunday is because it really is of no importance. 

It really is of no importance. 

The reason why they do know that they love me so is of no importance. 

Is of no importance. 

They love me so the reason why they love me so. 

After the reason why they love me so. 

If they say that if they go that way the king is their cousin they may say they can 
they will say that both a day and a half a day anda half a day anda half without doubt- 
less in soon. 

Why do they love me so well so very very very very well. 

Why do they love me so very well. Why do they love me so well. 

The trouble is that each one one at a time each one each one at a time not each one 
one at a time follows behind. 'This is the difference between dates and figs and prefer . 
and preferring. Because of this there is no progress because and be very well 
advised of this because there is no acquisition. Supposing you begin it is very well 
known indeed that there is every reason why they do love me. 

This makes their having it be mine be mine. And because of this practice does not 
bestow upon it literally literally with a vim. 

Supposing extra means extravagance. Supposing it does. This does not makeit 
be as better than the bestowal of their share. 


Very plainly. 


We are inclined to dispute the last sentence. 
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ANE AUSTEN mentions in Northanger Abbey the names of seven “ horrid” 

novels. ‘These novels are to-day very scarce, and several of them are not to be 

found even at the British Museum. Messrs. Robert Holden & Co. are now bring- 

ing out a reprint of them, edited by the Rev. Montague Summers. The price per 
volume will be from 7s. 6d.to 10s. 6d.,and they will be published at the rate of one title 
amonth, beginning in October. The “horrid” novels include The Necromancer, The 
Castle of Wolfenbach, The Midnight Bell and The Orphan of the Rhine, and it will be 
seen that they minister to the modern taste both for shockers and for antiques. 
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WO books of unusual interest among autumn publications are to be found in the 

list of Noel Douglas, who announces the only book Claude Debussy ever 
wrote, under the title Mr. Crotchet and the Dilettantes. It contains a half-tone portrait 
of the composer from a photograph taken by Madame Debussy, and is a series of 
articles, described as “‘ brimming with humour and trenchant criticism.” Publication 
price is 6s. The other item is a Diary of Thomas De Quincey (price £1 1s. od.) ina 
limited edition. 

og g og 


VERYMAN’S LIBRARY is being increased by the addition of six volumes, 

including Renan’s Life of Fesus, Dostoevsky’s The Brothers Karamazov, translated 
by Mrs. Constance Garnett, and Lord Houghton’s Life and Letters of fohn Keats, for 
which Mr. Robert Lynd has written an Introduction. 


a 7) a 
HE ECONOMIC HISTORY SOCIETY is the latest body to test the present 


vogue of the series, and, as the first of a series of reprints of Economic Classics, 
Thomas Mun’s England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade, first published in 1664, will 
be issued by Basil Blackwell during the month. 
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LIZABETHAN literature; a comprehensive series of eighteenth-century 

novels and a group of books under the heading of ‘‘ Nineteenth Century High- 
ways and Byways” form the chief items in the programme of a new publishing venture 
called The Scholartis Press. As the name indicates, there is no fear of being thought 
learned, and the programme boldly states ‘“‘ when scholarship is due, there it will 
appear.’ In pursuance of this policy, three plays of Colley Cibber are announced 
with a long “ Introduction by C. James,” and of the eighteenth-century novels, 
Professor Edward Beusey is editing Tristram Shandy and Mr. Herbert Read The 
Sentimental Journey. Other attractive proposals in the list (which stretches to the end 
of 1931) are complete Marstons, Fords and Tourneurs, an anthology of pirates and 
highwaymen and a selection of the verse of the Three Wartons. Orders and inquiries 
should be sent to Mr. Eric Partridge, 69 Holland Park, W.11. 
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LEVEN sketches of London Tradesmen, which Anthony Trollope wrote for the 
Pall Mall Gazette in 1880 are to be published in book-form for the first time by 
Messrs Elkin Mathews and Marrot. The volume, which will contain an Introduction 
by Michael Sadleir, will be printed in Bodoni type, and bound in marbled boards of a 
design which will never be repeated. 'The edition is limited to 500 copies for sale at 
12s. 6d. each. 
77) a 77) 


HE death of Arthur Bourchier, in South Africa, robs the stage of one of the last 

of the actor-managers, who were at one time denounced so bitterly because of 
their liking for star-parts, but are now regretted as they have been replaced by 
syndicates who can, usually, neither act nor read. Bourchier, a good cricketer at Eton 
and a good amateur actor at Oxford, was one of the founders of the O.U.D.S. He was 
never a great actor, but always a racy one, and he had a full flavoured personality, 
which was always capable of producing surprises. At one time he forbade the late 
A. B. Walkley his theatre ; later he became a Labour candidate ; just before he went 
to South Africa, he circulated the Press with a long biography of himself for use in the 
event of his death. He loved the theatre, and there are many who will regret his loss. 
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NOTHER character celebrated in her time was Isadora Duncan, the Californian 
classic dancer, who has been killed in a motor accident on the Riviera. Her 
vogue was pre-war : she copied gestures and motions from Greek vases, trained girls 
in classical modes, and appeared all over the world, sometimes alone, sometimes with 
a troupe, dancing to classical music in a manner which was sometimes interpretative 
and sometimes meaningless. A sense of humour might have preserved her from many 
misadventures and some high-flown pretensions : but she was devoted to her art as 
she conceived it and, in her day, very beautiful. 
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R. WALTER FULLER, editor of the Radio Times, has died suddenly at the 

age of 47. He was a charming and modest man, who began as a medical 
student and then had a variegated experience of journalism overseas and at home. The 
million readers of his paper did not know his name, but they must all have been 
thankful for his competence. Under his editorship the official organ of the B.B.C., 
which must necessarily be in the first place a medium of information, has been 
amazingly well conducted, as interesting in its sidelights on the programmes as it has 
been accurate in its news. In spirit, moreover, he was a servant of the Commonwealth — 
as well as a journalist earning an honest living. We should like to join in the tribute. 
wien wes pats to him over the wireless (we think by Sir John Reith) on the evening 
of his death. 


Modern Portraits : 


LIV—SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 
by Powys Evans 
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PO©O-ED? Rex 
The Deserted House 


NOWING the house deserted amid the darkness of trees, 
K ti seemed to my memories, 

Flat as vernal scenery upon a stage, 
Greatly daring I came to the house again ; 
Came straight, for I knew its intimacies, 
Broke through bracken and wood to the tower with the weather- 

vane : 

Came to visit the place where first I visited pain. 


And knowing the secret ways between tree and tree, 

I came through undergrowth to the summer-house once more, 
Where we played together, my brother and I, and he 

Who died by his own hand, another brother to me. 

But the hut had gone ; and down I kneeled on the floor 

That remained, a great slab of stone, the tombstone of three. 


And the ghosts rose up: children who trotted beside 
Me, a child again. But alone I had not died. 


And that time I feared the deserted house, and the brake, 
The trees and the glades of the wood, 

I feared the forsaken garden 

For none of the living were there, and another ghost, 

He who gave me life, [and his spirit I feared the most], 
Walked, silent, forever alone, alongside the lake, 

Whom no living woman had understood. 


And I came yet a second time to that house and garden, 


With the one whom I love, saying : “Come, let us enter the house, — 


That I feared so before to do.” 

And we climbed by a window and stood 

On the old blank landing I knew, 

Where, a child, on the stairway to bed, 

In a corner I huddled alone to look at the stars, 

Where first the awe and the fear of infinity took me ; 

We went up the hollow stairs and after us followed the dead. 
In the empty nursery I cried: ‘ There, there, was the bed, 
Where she beat me and shook me, 

When I cried with terror at night.” 
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Then the one whom I love, 
Held me long on that spot, held me deep, 
Murmuring: “ Here is the healing, 
Here is the answer, the pardon.” 
Since when I play with the ghosts in the house and the garden, 
In dreams, 
When asleep. 
DOROTHY WELLESLEY 


Sherry Vintage 


Ne: that the tropic August days are ended, 


Come Bacchus and Silenus great of girth 
And Autumn with her kindly witchcraft blended 
Of suns and showers and the dark creative earth, 
To stain the swelling grape-skins and to muster 
The flavourous juice in every ripening cluster 
Where, over all the southern slopes extended, 
The laden vineyards wait the vintage-birth. 


Then in the golden-hued September weather 
The master of the vineyard and his men 

Bearing small wicker baskets pace together 
Down the leaf-shadowed alleys, pausing when 
Among the vines thick-leaved and deeply-rooted 
They chance upon those bunches heaviest-fruited 
And fullest-ripened : these alone they gather 
And softly in the baskets lay ; and then 


Convey them to a sunny spot, made ready 

With little mats of woven grass ; for here 

They must be laid awhile beneath the steady 
Streams of the sunlight. But, when night draws near, 
With other mats they shield them, nor uncover 

Till all the dark and dewy hours are over : 

So for three days, till the juice turns sweet and heady 
From four and twenty hours of sun and air. 


Now to the wine-press. Now the mounded treasure 

Load upon load into the trough is tossed, 

But never heaped above the proper measure 

Lest something of the scented juice be lost 

When, stripped to the thighs, the peasants take their station 
And tread the grape to rich annihilation, 

While all the;rest stand round and laugh with pleasure 

To see the foam seethe up as keen as frost. 
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But when above that pool of bubbling juices 

Not one whole cluster shows, with wine-soaked legs 

The men step forth, and some unstop the sluices 

And catch the gurgling must in wooden kegs, 

Which soon, close-packed, the rocking mule-cart beareth 
Two dusty miles away to white-walled Jerez, 

Where the great vats, set for their ancient uses, 
Sweetened and scoured of former lees and dregs, 


Wait in the dark bedega. ‘There unloaded, 

The kegs are heaved and emptied one by one 

Into the portly vats. So having stowed it 

They leave the must to work. Now has begun 

That early fermentation musky-scented 

And serpent-voiced, called the ‘ tumultuous ’, ended 
After a few brief days, which but foreboded 

That slower, stealthier change whose stages run 


Beyond Christ’s Birthday to the old year’s ending 
And on into the new year till the first 

Or second month, while the slow dregs descending 
Leave clear the wine, all cloudy films dispersed. 
Thereafter, from its lees drawn off, enduring 
Through the long months it waits the slow maturing 
Laid up in other vats, till ripe for blending 

With older wine ; in whose soft flame immersed 


It grows to subtler essence. And that older 

Is mixed with older yet, from every vat 

A little drawn, till Time, the patient moulder 

Of pure perfection, who on Ararat 

Watered the vines of Noah, slowly fashion 

The pure Solera, daughter of the passion 

Of Earth and Sun, and make the gold one golder, 
The ripe one riper than that old king who sat 


On Israel’s ivory throne, and every nation 

Drew near to taste his wisdom. For in wine 

Lie wisdom and that fair illumination 
That charms the brain to fancies half divine. | 
Then drink ! For, kindling in our crystal rummers, , 
Wakes the bright Phoenix of a thousand summers, 

And the great gods stand again, each in his station, 

With garlands crowned of the immortal vine. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
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Ballade 


Written in Reply to an Invitation to a Public Dinner. 


HE papers say, on Monday night 
There’s going to be a jamboree, 
Attended by perhaps a Knight, 
And possibly an O.B.E., 
In honour of the late Magee, 
Whose fame is showing signs of wear. 
The thing will go off famously, 
But Mr. Shanks will not be there. 


There may be those who take delight 
In sitting next a dull K.C. 
And getting melancholy tight 
On five-and-sixpenny Chablis. 
It isn’t my idea of glee, 
No matter who is in the Chair : 
He may be a celebrity, 
But Mr. Shanks will not be there. 


You will be there all gay and bright 
With Viscount Womps and Mr. Smee, 
Prepared to be as long as trite 
And hold the floor till half-past three, 
While others moan lugubriously, 
** Where is the cloak-room, tell me where ? ” 
That is your notion of a spree, 
But Mr. Shanks will not be there. 


Envot 
Hon. Sec., don’t tell me there will be 
A private room with drinks to spare : 
It isn’t good enough for me, 
So Mr. Shanks will not be there. 


EDWARD SHANKS 


The Greengage Branch 


IVE years ago 
These Suffolk gages stood in ancient row 
With ripe fruit clustered. 
From each familiar tree 
Swung tits that tore the plump skins greedily, 
Flew blackbirds flustered. 
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Then for my love 

I threw a net the proudest branch above 
All thieves forestalling. .. . 

She laughed, “‘ Too fast and sweet 

Your shower, see my hands are full, I eat.” 
*Twas Love’s fruit falling. 


And now once more 

These twisted boughs are laden with such store 
Their strength is bending. 

Love’s netted branch alone, 

Barren of leaf and flower, fruit and stone, 

Has found Love’s ending. 


CLAUDE COLLEER ABBOTT 


THREBSEPEEAPETS 


On a Crippled Girl 


HAMED and covered all my days 
S: hid my body from their gaze. 
Fears forgotten, misfit cast, 
Here I have undressed at last. 


On an Old Lady 


ER life was as she purposed. Each event, 
He gain and loss fell at its proper tide : 


And when her steady fires at length were spent 
She set her house in order, and she died. 


On a Poet 


F we mislike their easy bread, 
[5 give no ration but a stone. 
Here lies lost music, in a head 
That could not live by bread alone. 


L. A. G. STRONG 


POETRY 


TWO POEMS 
To a Dead Woman 


SAID too lightly 
I In years gone by, 


* T love you living 
But if you die 
I will not sigh.” 


“For you'll be resting, 
And I'll be glad 

To know you welcome 
What life forbade 
Here with your lad.” 


But I’ve a grudging 
And greedy mind. 

My Self goes groping 
Your Self to find, 
Like one gone blind. 


I ask your mirror 
To tell me now 

All that it knew of 
Your breast and brow... 
It answers “‘ How ? ” 


I ask your raiment 
That lies in wrack 

To stir with breathing 
And give you back... 
It cries “ Alack !”’ 


How shall the water 
That whitely shone, 
Keep still unfaded 
Its imaged swan 
When that has gone ? 


How shall the leafage 
That felt the sway 
Of birds within it, 
Be thrilled when they 
Have flown away ? 
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Yet I hear crying 
In words that run, 
“ Be blithe and busy 
To succour one 
That is my son.” 


And white’s the image 
Upon Time’s wave 
Of one that laboured 
In life to save 
The life she gave. 


In Memoriam—Mauriwe Hewlett 
Obitt, 13.6.23° 


No grey in aeealeet the olives sheeny 


Turn to silver and hail the sun ; 
And blithely singing, the contadini 
Climb the slopes where the long vines run. 
In years gone by there wandered I, 
And there before me had wandered one. 


With Simonetta there walked my master 
When peaches bloomed on the old rampart, 

And there in front of her feet he cast her 
Blooms in pledge of his gallant heart. 

The crickets there made glad the air, 
The long green lizards would glide and dart. 


And all about him the air was parted 
By ghostly spirits no longer mute ; 

Boccaccio laughed and the broken-hearted 
Alighieri set hand to lute ; 

And strife and wrong were turned to song, 
And Love had lordship of man and brute. 


For out of the Tuscan earth he fashioned 

Men and women with veins that ran 
Hot with blood in a tale impassioned 

Of how love fared or a feud began ; 
His own in gold were fitly told 

As that of the good Samaritan. 


* See “ Earthwork out of Tuscany,” ‘‘ A Masque of Dead Florentines,” “ Fond | 
Adventures,” “The Song of the Plow,” ‘‘ Lore of Proserpine,” and ‘‘ Wiltshire Essays.” 
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For such as fell by the road he greeted 
Knightly ever nor left them prone ; 

Not for him were the brave all sheeted 
In old armour of caryen stone, 

But more than art was our human part 
That toiled, defeated, and toiled alone. 


And still for Maurice were stream and mountain 
Living souls and the myths not vain ; 

Fair Ceres smiled and unsealed a fountain, 
Washed our wheat with her silver rain ; 

And many a man was blest of Pan 
By Sarum old or the Lombard Plain. 


Now dust to dust ! When the light is dawning, 
Him no olive with silver tress 

Shall shade from sunburn, no trellis’d awning 
Tempt with wine of the dryads’ press ; 

But he shall find our dusk as kind, 
Our rain as sweet to his weariness. 


Bury him deeply. An old God’s-acre 
Well befits him. Although he drew 

Tuscan beauty and praised its Maker 
Well so doing, not less he knew 

An English hearth, an English garth 
And yeomen under an English yew. 


WILFRID THORLEY 


If to be Thrust 


F to be thrust from Eden’s/gate 

I Were exile spent with thee, ~ 
I could desire no kinder fate 
Than that divine decree : 

Nay, if I had a mind to count the cost, 

What could it be, but Paradise well lost ? 


For in a garden where thy feet 
No longer touched the ground, 
What verdure, or what blossoming sweet, 
What fragrance could be found ? 
There’s not a living herb, or tree, or flower 
That could survive thine absence for an hour ! 


E. CLOUGH TAYLOR 
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Mutability 


OLDEN completion, in an ear of corn, 

Cries, in the rich contentment of his case : 

‘“‘ Were I like yonder wretched beggar, born 
To wander, desolate from place to place, 
Seeking my bread, those fates should little please, 
Which have seen fit to plenish me with ease.” 


Out came the reapers through the shining morn 
And cut with cruel blades, the harvest store. 
Up flies completion, and is straightway borne 
Behind the fastness of an old Inn door, 

Where rowdy yokels shout, and clap their hands 
While one blind beggar sings of foreign lands. 


ANNA GORDON KEOWN 


Sh 


A NIGHT OF SPLENDOUR 


By CLIFFORD BAX 


HEN dinner was over and a quarter of an hour had been 

vouchsafed to the cigarettes, we all got up and accompanied 

Juliette into the garden. A chain of small lamps had been 

stretched from tree to tree in such a manner as to guide us 
toward an open space, a circle of sandy soil and thin grass. Our hostess 
had considered that people talk more freely in a half-light, and accordingly 
our meeting-place was unillumined except by the stars: for although the 
moon had just risen, she was not yet clear of the trees around us. Eight 
or nine deck-chairs and two or three rugs had been set out for the company. 
In the centre of these, on the ground, stood decanters of light wine, a dozen 
glasses, a number of bowls containing cigarettes, and even a pyramid of 
match-boxes. 

We took our places, and Juliette said to us, “ You are quite right. 
_ Normally I am a flippant person, but I won’t have you think that I can 
never be serious. It’s just because I am sick and tired of realising the 
distress of the world, and especially of my friends, that I want, for a few 
hours, to hear how people have been happy. So I ask you to let go of 
yourselves, for once in a way, and to take it from me that you will be 
speaking to honourable and sympathetic people. After all, if we benefit 
by unbosoming ourselves to one Confessor, we may benefit much more by 
doing so to eleven. Prepare, then! I shall name each of you in turn, and 
each of you is to take the plunge, without cavil, when he has heard his 
name. And the first name that I call is “ Vivien Grey ’.” 

“Me?” exclaimed Vivien, completely dismayed. “ 'This really is an 
alarming entertainment.” A voice from the penumbra of the circle 
growled “‘ Hear, hear ! ”’ and although we could not distinguish the speaker 
by sight, we knew that he was Jackson. 

‘“‘ Very well ” (said Vivien, shaking her small head dubiously), ‘‘ I will 
try. But really it’s very difficult to understand why we are specially happy 
at certain times. A bright colour in a picture will not shine out if you 
surround it with other bright colours; and the days that look most 
brilliant in recollection may be those that have a background of unhappi- 
ness. That is how it was with me. And since the incident happened so 
long ago, I think I shall speak about it frankly—just as though it pertained 
to someone else. In a sense it does: for a woman of thirty-two is not like 
a girl of twenty-five. I want to tell you of something that happened in 
July 1914—no, nothing to do with the War. That is just the charm of 
remembering it—because it took place in that unstrained easy-going 
* London that seems already as antique as the London of the Regency. 

‘“* For the War, I do think, has shaken up the world as a mad butler 
might shake up a bottle of old wine. Do you think it will settle again ? 
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Not, surely, in our time. I feel that for us the bouquet of life has been 
irretrievably damaged. In those days, it is true, there were discontented 
people, but we relied upon the future. It lay before us like a trade-route. 
Strikes—yes, from time to time there would be what the newspapers called 
‘ grave strikes ’; but there would always be Mr. Asquith to stop them at 
the eleventh hour. Violence, we assumed, was as obsolete as the heavy 
armour of chivalry : and when we, of the great countries, heard of some 
disturbance in the Balkans, we thought, ‘ Poor dears! Aren’t they dread- 
ful? They haven’t got beyond killing one another.’ And just because we 
had not to forearm imagination against huge upheavals of society, we had 
room for pleasant fancies. We read Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur. We could 
concentrate upon day-dreams. At that time divorce was not a little 
scandalous. As for ‘ living in sin,’ it required a good deal of pluck. But 
now ? Is there anything left fora person of twenty-three to rebel against ? 
The courageous person of to-day is the boy or girl who dares to idealise 
love and to live by some standard of self-respect. At least that’s how it looks 
to me. 

““T think that I never recapture a sense of what London was like in my 

first youth except when, on a summer’s afternoon, with nothing to bother 
me, I chance to walk through one of the big squares in the West End. 
Long ago I should have despised them—called them ‘ smug,’ ‘ respectable,’ 
‘ philistine.” Now I see them as remnants of a world that was compara- 
tively at ease, a world in which people kept golden sovereigns in purses 
and had rather to invent excitements than to cultivate a few little patches 
of repose. And perhaps I regard them with an undue affection because it 
was in one of them—in Grosvenor Square—that for an evening, a night 
and a dawn, I was so completely happy. 

““ It seems to me now that everyone else begins life with at least a small 
measure of worldly wisdom, and that I, on the contrary, was a girl who 
had to learn every inch of the way by experiment. My father, for example, 
was in the Navy. Of course he had only a little money, but enough to 
bring me up in the traditional manner of his class : and although I realised, — 
naturally, that money had to be earned, I was quite unable to conceive that — 
anybody might find himself in the midst of the world without a shilling in 
his pocket or even in view. And at the same time I had an insatiable zest 
for life and a really adventurous nature. Above all, I believed that actual 
life could be as beautiful as poetry : beautiful, I mean, alike in its greatest 
or littlest part. As for love, I expected that it would be a kind of joyous — 
religion, a continual praise of life, a relationship that would somehow be 
associated only with the fair things of the world : and perhaps I imagined 
that it would always be just a little ceremonial. Was I absurdly idealistic ? 
Whatever you may think of me, I confess that, in spite of some ugly 
experience, I still believe in the vision of life that I had when I was 
eighteen. a 

““ And so it came about that, in order to free myself from parental 
restriction, I ran away with a penniless student at the Art School in which, 
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against endless opposition, I had been working for a year. We married, 
and took a very small flat in Pimlico : and my father and mother were so 
disgusted by the crazy match that they refused to have anything to do with 
us. I don’t mean that I married Norman simply because he would get me 
away from home. I supposed that I was in love ; and the new feelings that 
rose within me were so exciting that I never doubted their depth. And 
then, too, there was all the romantic fun of evading the parental eye and, 
ultimately, of outraging the parental respectability. 

“ Our life in the Pimlico flat was a grim disillusion. Norman said that if 
he could rough it, why couldn’t I? And if ever I complained that my whole 
time passed in mending clothes, peeling potatoes and washing-up, he told 
me that he was not a high-falutin’ artist but a workman and that I was a 
workman’s wife. ‘'The sooner,’ he shouted, on one occasion, ‘ you forget 
your silly upbringing, and stop trying to be a “‘ lady ” the better!’ But 
I hated to see my hands becoming so red, and I hated having to buy cheap 
shoes that spoiled my feet, and I was really astonished that he didn’t 
care two pins. And all the while I was trying to take his point of view, 
and felt ashamed of my incompetence. For when we married I did not 
know even how to boil an egg. And on my side, too—what about that ? 
I was terribly disappointed to find that he had no taste for literature ; and 
as my delight in poetry was as deep as my loathing for domesticities, I 
would go into our tiny kitchen and use one hand for keeping the soup astir 
and the other for holding up a volume of Swinburne. I said to myself, 
“I won’t give up poetry. I can’t and won’t. Life shan’t become altogether 
hideous.’ 

“* But sometimes—often—we had no soup to stir. We were really poor, 
desperately poor. I mean it. For weeks together we had cabbage for 
lunch and potatoes for supper. And over and over again I wondered how 
long we should be able to get even that much food. Of course, if you are 
healthy and quite young, you can keep well on almost any diet: but an 
unvaried round of cabbages and potatoes is a continual menace to connu- 
bial bliss, and at the end of a year, or a year and a half, I began to feel that 
life had become tedious and empty. A few students, penniless as we were, 
came sometimes to see us. We rarely went out. Norman hated, and pre- 
tended to despise, the men who were at all successful : and as for me, I 
had only two frocks in the world, one for the day and the other for the 
evening, and I still felt that I could not go to the same house four or five 
times in the same dress. That, I think, is a good illustration of the difficul- 
ty in which a poor person is entrapped. For occasionally we did go to 
the house of a rich friend, a Mrs. Denbigh, and sometimes she gave us a 
small commission, perhaps asking Norman to decorate a scent-cupboard 
or me to decorate a box of quill-pens. And it was in her house that we 
_ met artists who had achieved some position and might have helped us— 
_ for example, an architect named Wingate. He, in fact, was the only man 
of position whom Norman did not contrive to estrange by adopting a 
contemptuous manner. Sometimes, when we returned to our dingy flat, 
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I shook Norman for having been so tactless : but he merely accused me 
of wanting to toady to the rich. The maddening quixotic creature ! 

‘You will guess, no doubt, that we got on each other’s nerves. We 
didn’t behave like grown-ups at all. I was at sea in this new and harassed 


—— 


life. Norman continually pretended that he had only to lift a finger in © 


order to win both fame and fortune. For several months I believed what 
he told me, as when, for example, he said that he had lunched with a city 
magnate and that the magnate had offered him a thousand-pound job. I 
couldn’t be blamed (do you think ?) for buying a new hat in the afternoon. 
It cost only ten and sixpence—out of a thousand pounds! But I certainly 
was annoyed with him when I discovered that he had worked up the whole 
story out of nothing—just to impress me and to feed his vanity. After that, 
his grandoise promises always irritated me so much that for an hour or 
longer they caused us to fling sarcasms at one another like two cross 
children. Often it ended by his overturning the furniture and rushing out 
of the flat ; and once ortwice, though I was glad to be alone, I would find 
tears in my eyes and would think ‘ Life surely can be better than this ? 
How silly it all is, and how ignoble ! ’ 

‘And then one morning he flew into a rage because I had given him 


porridge for breakfast. ‘ Four times running!’ he screamed. I told him ~ 


that we couldn’t afford anything else. ‘ Then you shouldn’t have bought 
that hat,’ he rejoined: and of course we did battle again. Finally, he 
hurled the plate through the open door, so that the porridge lay in a messy 
trail on one side of the passage to the kitchen. ‘ Now you can clear it up,’ 
he grunted. ‘ You must clear it up yourself,’ I retorted, ‘I shan’t,’ said 
he : and nothing on earth could have made me do it. So there the porridge 
remained, day and night, until at last the char, who came once a week, 
preserved honour on both sides and made the flat once more habitable. 
“It was at tea-time on the porridge-day, when I was feeling desperate 
enough to do anything that might bring me a pleasanter life, that we heard 


a knock at our door. For a moment I almost decided to mop up the — 


porridge, but while I was hesitating, Norman jumped from his drawing, 
opened the door and admitted Arthur Wingate. 

‘ As a rule, of course, we did not take tea, but we kept some for such an 
occasion as this. Norman said,‘ For Heaven’s sake, do get the tea. You’re 


very late with it’: but I felt painfully certain that Wingate was not — 


deceived. When I returned from the kitchen, after three or four minutes, 
I heard him saying, ‘ Well, if you won’t do it, I shall ask Vivien.’ ‘ Do 


what ?’ I asked, trembling with curiosity and hope: and Norman went 
on: ‘She can do as she pleases. I’m not to be bought for a scheme like — 


that. It’s immoral, disgusting. Good gracious, man, d’you realise that 
there are people in London who are starving ?’ ‘Oh do please tell me what 


it’s all about,’ said I. And thereupon Arthur Wingate explained that Lady — 
Peterson, the wife of the millionaire, had commissioned him to design the — 
decorations for a midnight dance in her house in Grosvenor Square. — 
She wanted to transform the ballroom and the Square itself into a picture © 
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of Venice in the sixteenth century, and she was prepared to spend over a 
thousand pounds on the project. Wingate had accepted the work. The 
dance, however, was due on the 2oth of July. We were now at the 17th, and 
there was more work to do than he and his staff could possibly finish in the 
time. Only three days! In particular he wanted to set up a long row of 
nude figures connected by real garlands, and now he had discovered with 
horror that he had no one at hand who was a sufficiently good figure- 
draughtsman. He turned to me. ‘ It means working all day long till the 
20th,’ he said. ‘Do you think you could stand it?’ Nothing half so 
exciting had happened to me for months and months, and he saw the 
answer in my face, I am sure, before I had given it words. ‘ Norman turns 
it down,’ he observed, with a smile, ‘ because he considers the whole enter- 
prise to be an insult to the hard-working proletariat. What about you ?’ 
* We might as well never enjoy life at all,’ | answered : and a few minutes 
later he left us, having engaged me to begin work at nine the next morning. 

““ Oh dear, though—TI suppose it is impossible for anyone to understand 
why: so small an event could make me so very happy ; and yet I myself 
can now see quite clearly why it did. I could always be happy on the 
slightest provocation. And those July days were hot and splendid, and I 
like London most of all in mid-summer. It was delicious, too—I admit— 
to be wanted for once not as a possible lover but as an artist. And isn’t 
every woman delighted to be associated with any luxurious affair? And 
wouldn’t she confess that she is never more happy that when at work for a 
man whom she honours ? And isn’t every painter most happy when some- 
body trusts him to do much work in little time ? And then—the days 
which I spent in that workshop were a delicious release from the pitiful 
life in the flat. And how IJ did work—how I slaved, in fact ! Wingate, 
you see, required me to draw and paint eight figures a day. They were to 
be placed upon wooden frames, and in order that the frames might be cut 
without difficulty, I gave each of the figures a long cloak that drooped behind 
her. And all the time while I worked in my corner, I could hear the 
exhilarating noise of people hammering, sawing, stencilling and stitching. 
At first I drew my figures with extreme care—just as well as I possibly 
could : but at the end of the first day I had only finished five of them. On 
the second day Arthur Wingate told me that I simply must do them more 
quickly, even if the result was cruder. And so I determined that I would 
not cease work until midnight. And when midnight came I had just begun 
on another figure, and as I had vowed to myself that time should not defeat 
me I stayed there, drawing and painting, although I had almost exhausted 
my strength, until two in the morning. By that time I had done nine 
figures. That meant that I should have to do ten the next day. And I 
did—but only by staying up till three o’clock and by taking the brandy 
with which Wingate insisted upon dosing me. Still, at three on the 
morning of the 2oth, there they stood, already set on their frames—my 
* twenty-four elegant girls of the Renaissance! And yet—I wonder, I 
wonder ? Brandy or no brandy, could I have finished the task if Wingate, 
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at noon on the third day, had not given me a card of invitation from Lady 
Peterson ? ‘ To-morrow,’ he said, ‘ you’d better go to Clarkson’s and hire 
adress. Put it down to my account there, and I will deduct the cost from 
your hard-earned money. But don’t be economical, will you?’ And I 
kindled to the note of anxiety in his voice, for I knew that he wished me 
to do him credit. Nevertheless, when I left the workshop for the last time, 
with my big task accomplished, I was too glad of life and too tired even to 
worry about the frock that I should wear. Dawn was breaking. I just saw 
that it promised a fine day, and then tumbled into a hansom (there was no 
taxi), and fell off to sleep as I jogged to Pimlico. 

‘““I woke up at about eleven, dismayed to find that I had slept in my 
clothes. They were terribly crumpled. And the first thing I did, before 
even preparing a bath, was to run to the window and look out at the 
day. There was the sun, blazing down steadily ; and I thought to myself 
‘Hurrah! So that’s all right,’ and I went about the flat singing under my 
breath for sheer pleasure of anticipation. At lunch Norman wouldn’t say 
a word. Of course that didn’t matter tome. I was pre-occupied with the 
problem of getting a fancy-dress : for everyone was to go to the ball in a 
costume that might have been worn at a Venetian carnival. So after our 
meal of bread and lentils, I took my earnings and went on a bus to 
Clarkson’s. Everyone else, it seemed, had already rifled his wardrobes, and 
for a few desperate minutes I was afraid that I should never find any cos- 
tume that was not designed for a school-girl or a dowager: but in the end 
I did find one that attracted me well enough—except that the bodice of 
black satin was cut very low and that the waist was terrifyingly small. 
The skirt was of black tulle but so extremely short that I had to wear black 
silk tights of astonishing length. And then, luckily, I discovered an auburn 
wig, gorgeous and wavy, and at once I decided to dress it high on my head— 
—with a scarlet poinsetta to one side of it. And when I had found a pair 
of high-heeled scarlet shoes, a little black satin mask with lace edging and a 
box of black patches, I believed that I could transform myself into an 
unconventional and amusing Columbine. 

“In the afternoon Norman went out. He had been so grumpy that I 
couldn’t help sighing and almost laughing when I heard the door slam 
behind him. In those days, as a rule, I could easily work all the day and 
dance half the night, but this once I was really tired: so I curled up in 
my camp-bed, thinking, ‘ When I awake, it will be time to get ready.’ The 
room was deliciously hot, and as I was falling asleep I could hear the — 
rumble and the snorting and the whistling of the traffic and the people 
outside, and I can remember murmuring to myself, ‘ There’s London and 
here am I: there they all are, those others, and here am I alone in a little 
flat, all alone, all alone.’ When I woke up the sky was flushed and they 
were beginning to light the street-lamps. I looked into the other room and 
was thankful that Norman had not come back. It wasn’t that I hated him. 
It was merely that I was so very tired of being unhappy and of quarrelling. 
I couldn’t face the potatoes that evening, so I went without supper and 
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occupied the time in dressing, and made myself as pretty as I could, and 
although I did feel just a tiny bit sorry for Vivien because she had to use 
so poor a powder, | thought too that she didn’t look disgraceful. How I 
wished, though, that I had someone to take me to the dance, someone 
whom I really loved and who would have been glad that I looked well as a 
Columbine ; but marriage was always like that, I supposed—stupid and 
disappointing. ‘ And oh,’ I sighed, ‘ must I goina bus? I can’t, to-night 
—I can’t.’ Nevertheless, I had only four shillings and ninepence in the 
world, and I foresaw that I should have greater need for a taxi when [ left 
the dance than when I was setting out for it. While I was debating the 
point, I glanced again in the mirror and felt annoyed that the frock should 
be so low at the bosom, for in spite of all my advanced theories, I didn’t 
want it to show too much of me, so I tucked a red handkerchief into it— 
one that I’d had for a long long time. 

** Just as I was debating whether I dared to go by bus, the doorbell rang. 
Arthur Wingate, in the glittering costume of a Harlequin, had called for me 
with a taxi. I wondered what he was thinking of my costume ; and as I 
moved to take up a wrap, he checked me. ‘ No,’ he said, “ not a cloak. 
That would spoil everything. Come as you are: and accept my congratu- 
lations, you decadent Columbine! You look like an Aubrey Beardsley.’ 
And then, shutting the door upon poverty and disillusion, we set out 
through the lamp-lit streets. 

““ Grosvenor Square, when we entered it, was already bordered with 
highly polished cars, and as we approached the house I could see fantastic 
figures climbing out of them—jesters, and doges, and plumed courtiers, 
and a scaramouch, and a number of women whose fancy dresses were 
concealed at present by their fine and voluminous cloaks. For me it was 
an ordeal to go into the house, for we had to pass between two groups of 
curious onlookers who were kept in their places by colossal policemen. 
But oh how refreshing it was to be among wealthy people ! I can’t pretend 
about ti. I feel as though Christianity had been left out of my composition, 
as though I were a throw-back to the world of fauns and nymphs and tem- 
ples and chariot-races. I hate sickness, I hate poverty, I hate being cramped. 
I am a pagan, and to be in the midst of luxury is as pleasant to me as to lie 
in a meadow on a warm summer day. Is that horrid of me? I can’t help 
it. When I found myself among people who hadn’t to bother about money, 
it was just as if a forgotten self within me were opening wide, like a flower. 

“Indeed, from that moment I was carried onward upon an increasing 
tide of delight. The footmen, standing here and there on the wide stair- 
case, were attired like servitors to some Grand Duke of Tuscany. The 
poor creatures, I thought, were just beginning to get used to their trans- 
formation. And even the women in the cloak-room, whither I went first, 
might have chattered with Tintoretto ; and already they were surrounded 
by a revel of velvet and silk. Lady Peterson, at the top of the stairs, was 
wearing a high gilded wig and a costume of orange sewn with pearls : and 
in the course of the evening she appeared, here and there, in a dozen 
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magnificent dresses. And the ballroom itself was so sumptuously beautifu 
that a first sight of it made me feel as though I were fainting. The room 
was so large that the eighty or ninety people who were standing about in it 
seemed a mere sprinkling. For a long while I just stood there, gazing at 
them and wondering what new page or duchess or cardinal would come in. 
The supper was spread out upon a narrow table, covered with cloth-of-gold 
and shimmering with glass—a table of such length that it stretched across 
the entire room. Up against the walls were other and smaller tables, 
though they too were decked with cloth-of-gold ; and at these the fan- 
tastic guests were nibbling dainties, and laughing. And here, with a gush 
of delight, I saw the tall shameless figures that I had painted so feverishly. 
Exalted upon gilded poles and linked together by garlands of living leaves, 
they stood in two long rows that separated the big table from the rest of the 
room. 

‘“‘ T was so hungry as to be a little faint, and had just decided to ask for a 
sandwich when a voice to the left of me said pleasantly, “‘ Columbine, 
shall we be friends for the evening?’ And turning round I saw that the 
speaker was a charming Pierrot. By this time I knew enough about men to 
perceive at once that I should like him, so I answered, ‘ It would be appro- 
priate, wouldn’t it?’ And somehow in a few minutes we did really seem 
like good friends. Indeed, for the rest of the dance—and it continued till 
dawn—we were rarely apart. After we had danced together two or three 
times, the Pierrot said, ‘‘ And now let’s go and explore the Square. They 
are all saying that it’s wonderful.’ And so it was. 

“The balcony of the ballroom had been connected with the Square by a 
perfect replica of the Bridge of Sighs, and when we had crossed the bridge 
we were amazed to find ourselves looking down upon a lagoon, complete 
with gondolas, gondoliers and striped mooring-poles. Fortunately, too, 
Lady Peterson had chosen a night when the moon should be full, and the 
moon, responding to this compliment, was performing her part royally. 
The flowers in the beds were like wraiths of colours. ‘The leaves on the 
bushes and on the benign old trees were so clear and sharp that they might 
have been cut out of metal: and in the recesses of the foliage lay shadows 
intensely black. Wherever I wandered with my Pierrot our way was lighted 
by ornate lanterns ; and here and there we came upon flaring torches in 
tall iron pedestals. ‘The whole garden was buoyant with innumerable 
delight. Gaiety fluttered from person to person. Everyone whom we 
passed seemed to be happier for our happiness, and we to be catching up — 
something from their light-heartedness and high spirits. We moved in the 
midst of so lovely a picture, and a picture so astonishing in the heart of the 
West End, that 1 and my Pierrot felt as though some spring within us 
had been released, and we began to talk nonsense just as fast as ever we 
could but nonsense that was the more entertaining because, underneath it, 
we could just hear the harmonics of intimate confession. 

‘And, suddenly, when we had walked round the lagoon and were once — 
more gazing down upon it from the windows of the bridge, we remembered 
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how someone had told us that Arnold Dolmetsch and a group of instrument- 
alists were to play old music in the garden. Now—as if summer and moon- 
light and dances and beautiful dresses and the trees and the water were not 
enough to charm us into forgetting our noisy age and our secret cares— 
now, from a little way off, those gallant, wistful and unimpassioned airs 
that had been devised so long ago, drifted into the tranquil night and 
seemed, as it were, to hover just over my heart and to settle there, until life 
looked to me so desirable and so frail that for a moment I thought ‘ Oh, 
it can’t be so beautiful as this,’ and, again, ‘ How sorrowful it must be— 
to die.’ Was that stupid ? I don’t think it was, quite. I felt that for once 
in my life beauty had overwhelmed me—as if I had gathered up as much 
of it as my hands could possibly hold. 

““ We did not go from the garden until the musicians had made a pause. 
Then, returning to the ballroom, we danced and danced, my Pierrot and I: 
and when we began to tire, we rekindled our energy with champagne. 
and so the night wore on, and the guests became less and less congealed, so 
that sometimes we wandered about by ourselves and sometimes with a 
group of others. I wanted the night never to end. I felt as though the 
Pierrot and I had known one another always—as if I had waked up to find 
that life was really a harlequinade and that the world which I had known 
for twenty-three years had been only a long dull dream. We had not paid 
any attention to time, and we were astonished to see, during one of our 
interludes in the garden, that the sky overhead was growing pale. The 
birds, too, began to whistle among the bushes. We noticed, for the first 
time, that the guests were melting away. ‘The outlying parts of the Square 
were now empty. The Pierrot looked at his wrist-watch. ‘ By Jove,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ it’s almost four o’clock : or else we have danced my watch out 
of time.’ ‘ But look,’ I replied, ‘ there are still some people about. We 
needn’t go yet.’, And with that we joined the last group of belated revellers, 
who were making a breakfast off kippers and brandy. Someone suggested 
that we should run races over the flower-beds ; and the Pierrot and I soon 
found that we were running races with each other. And suddenly, at the 
end of one of our races, my scarlet handkerchief slipped. As deftly as 
possible I tried to pull up the bodice so that it should conceal my breast, but 
in that one moment I had become an embarrassed modern instead of a 
decadent eighteenth-century Columbine. The Pierrot smiled. He did not 
say, ‘ Do it again.’ He said, ‘ Don’t worry about it, Columbine. I shall 
always remember that as the prettiest possible footnote to the friendship 
of a night.’ 

“The sky was now bright with daybreak. I knew I must go, and I said 
good-bye to the Pierrot. ‘ How are you going ?’ he asked. ‘ Will you join 
us in my car?’ But I did not wish him to know me as anything but the 
Columbine of a night, nor did I wish, on my side, ever to meet him again— 
_ ever to see him, possibly, in spats and a bowler: so I answered that | 
should walk home. And indeed I did think that a long walk might tame 
the joy in my blood ; but while I was hesitating upon the steps of the house 
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a very fat man, seeing that I looked irresolute, offered me a place in his 
Daimler. The women inside it made room for me, and we glided away 
through the empty streets. At last we drew up at my flat. For a moment I 
thought I’d lost my key, and I could feel the sensations of the people in the 
car just as clearly as if they had been shocks of electricity. Poor things ! 
they were tried and sleepy. They did hope that they were not to be de- 
layed any longer by that little creature. ‘ It’s all right,’ I cried, ‘ and thank 
you so much.’ ‘ Goodbye,’ they called out, and sank back among the 
cushions and vanished round a corner. 

‘When I had entered the flat, I saw that someone had propped a sheet 
of notepaper against the chipped milk-jug. I read the words : 


YOU HAVE FORGOTTEN TO WASH UP THE LUNCH 
THINGS. 

Absurd man! And he’d had the whole evening to himself, and nothing 
to do. I crumpled up the ludicrous message, and strolled to the window, 
and looked at the tedious houses across the street, and stretched my arms 
luxuriously. And while I was gazing out, I unfastened my Columbine 
frock, and slipped it off, and thought to myself: ‘I have been so happy, 
so happy. It can be delicious—to be alive.’ 

‘““A month afterwards our spokesmen declared war upon Germany, and — 
the age of dancing in Grosvenor Square had passed.” 
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CASUAL OBSERVATIONS 


By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 


> 


cc T is only in the course of years,” says Robert Louis Stevenson, 
that a man “ begins by glimpses to see himself from without and 
his fellows from within; to know his own for one among the 
thousand undenoted countenances of the city street and to divine 
in others the throb of human agony and hope.” 

If I were going to be serious I could enlarge on this theme at some 
length. But it is permissible sometimes not to be too serious. I think 
therefore, one may regard ‘‘ the thousand undenoted countenances of the 
city street’ not only from the point of view of philosophic analysis, but 
by way of entertainment. Many people do neither. They walk in the 
crowded throng which hems them in now so thickly on every side, not 
only in the city street but in trains, trams, buses, lifts and stations, either 
with unseeing eyes or absorbed in their own thoughts. 

Some people are constitutionally unobservant. They are absent, dis- 
tracted by their inner cogitations, blind to their surroundings. They miss 
a great deal. The flickering lights and shadows and the ripples on the sur- 
face of the stream of life around them pass them unheeded and unobserved. 

Yet the beings at their side are not only throbbing with ‘‘ human agony 
and hope ”’ but are filled with joy or depression, zeal or indolence, happi- 
ness or sorrow, joviality, inanity or—I was going to say, blankness—but 
that is where we make a mistake. There is no such thing as complete 
blankness however much outward appearances may seem to indicate it. 

Blank looking people are often secretive and secretive people conceal 
all sorts of mysteries. There can be no such thing as a vacant mind. How- 
ever unreceptive a man may be and however insensitive, human life never 
offers a smooth run to anyone. It may be difficult to read features, it may be 
difficult to learn anything from a platitude uttered in a colourless tone, it 
may be difficult to make contact with unresponsive people. But every 
human being is part-possessor of some of the mysteries of human existence 
and cannot help having stored within him experiences of varied and perhaps 
dramatic significance, and may be inwardly convulsed by “ the throb of 
human agony and hope.”’ We must blame the limitation of our own powers 
of perception rather than deplore apparent mental and psychical sterility 
in others. 

The throng presses round us. We are surrounded on all sides by living 
beings passing through moments of their lives which may be grave or gay, 
insignificant, or momentous and if we are observant, are not insulated by 
_ an impenetrable crust of egotism, and have eyes that see and ears that hear, 
we can derive plenty of interest and entertainment from our casual 
observations ; unless of course we isolate ourselves in a Rolls Royce or a 
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first-class carriage. But even in a first-class carriage humours and emotions 
can be displayed. I once saw a girl part from an elderly lady and remain 
convulsed with sobs long after we had left the station and I sat distracted 
in my attempts to construct the tragedy from the two countenances. 

A station crowd watched from above might seem to resemble what 
appears to us the purposeless turmoil of an ant’s nest. But down in the 
throng a word, a gesture, a look or any of the threads of human contact, 
discloses the existence of as much purpose in others as we ourselves possess 
by our presence there. I expect it is the same with the ants. In every one 
of these hurrying, loafing, waiting, silent or chattering beings there is 
serious intention. For us they may just be obstacles in our path, a drifting 
crowd of automatons carrying us with them. But a moment’s thought will 
reveal them as they really are, human beings like ourselves each one 
struggling with, yielding to, or overcoming life’s little miseries. After all, 
we do not know what is trivial or what is insignificant. We are like the 
King of Hearts in Alice who could not decide what was important and what 
unimportant. The man who dropped an acorn helped to build a cathedral. 
Your having seen that woman with a mustard coloured hat hurrying along 
Frith Street at a quarter past six on Tuesday evening may be the last clue 
in a chain of evidence which brings a murderer to justice. 

One need not and indeed one should not seek out the tell-tale sight or 
sound. It will force itself upon us provided we are in a receptive mood. 

The flashing moment which draws our attention is generally unexpected. 
One day in a densely crowded London terminus I heard a sudden cry of 
“ Oh, there you are,” and a most lovely girl threw herself into the arms of a 
young and very good-looking soldier. No words can describe, no stage 
scene could depict the beauty of that embrace. I did not give a second look 
in case the ineffaceable picture left on the sensitive plate of my mind might 
be spoilt. 

Fleeting visions and unfinished sentences may no doubt give entirely 
wrong impressions. To dwell longer, to hear more, to probe, analyse, 
dissect and investigate might perhaps alter, modify and even upset the 
passing impress on one’s mind. But fortunately being oneself one of “ the 
thousand undenoted countenances ” one has no time to wait and deliber- 
ate ; and how much more interesting is the snatched fragment than the 
complete history. How much more intriguing to catch a chance phrase 
from a stranger or the passing glance of unknown eyes than the listen to the 
perorations of the eminent or stare at celebrities. In the unknown realm 
one’s imagination is set working ; and perhaps it is one’s imagination 
that affords the greater part of the entertainment. 

Not only is it what people say and do that is interesting but how they 
look and how they are dressed. English people, indeed, as a rule say very 
little in public and people travelling or passing along the street are all at 
the moment doing more or less the same thing although there are always 
tell-tale gestures, individuality in gait, and of course unseen, but infinite, 
diversity of purpose and object. But in countenance and clothes too there 
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is endless variety; yes, even in clothes in spite of the almost supreme 
authority of fashion. 

One evening in a tram in East London I gazed at a silent row of very poor 
people arrayed along the seat opposite, and I amused myself by dressing 
them, not better, but differently and putting them round a west-end dinner 
party table. There was a fine looking navvy with a stern serious face. I 
found it difficult to get him into anything as ugly as conventional black 
evening suit and starched shirt front, but I succeeded at last and saw him 
as a distinguished judge. A thoughtful-looking young workman became 
the son of the house, the heir to a peerage ; a bedraggled-looking old man 
with a grey beard I made into an eminent scientist. A genial buxom 
woman I turned easily into a duchess and I found the beauty of the evening, 
in a girl with large eyes and black hair who was carrying a basket of flowers ; 
_ I was sorry to have to take off her beads and large black hat. Only a measly 
looking individual with a spotty face, red nose and whispy moustache I 
found difficult to place. Perhaps he might have done for the latest million- 
aire. It was all a question of clothes—not prettier clothes, but different 
clothes. Smartness does not depend on money. Some people are shaped 
by nature in such a way that a fortune could not make them smart. 

The smartest man I have ever seen I came across on a bus one evening 
in the Bow road. He had a loud check cap pulled down very low over his 
forehead, no collar but a bright red handkerchief folded tightly round his 
throat, a shabby coat of perfect cut, and rather tight trousers. Prepos- 
sessing as his clothes were it was his youthful air and figure that distin- 
guished him. A sort of insolent humorous nonchalance seemed to give his 
lean dark features the expression of a masterful personality. Snatches of 
ragtime came from him in a shrill thin whistle. Then he lit a cigarette 
and as the bus was going full speed he got up and with an enigmatic smile 
and “ so long ”’ to the conductor he lent back on the step and with astonish- 
ing grace dropped into the dark street. I have never seen anyone in Bond 
Street as smart as he. 

__ Clothes are sometimes the expression of some peculiar form of vanity. 

Some years ago there was a man who might often be seen in west central 
London—lI believe he was a solicitor’s clerk. He was very tall and wore a 
low John Bull top hat, sky-blue tie, frock coat, baggy check trousers, and 
hobnailed boots. He had white hair and little white whiskers and always 
looked very happy. A very hairy hatless old man who very much resembled 
Tolstoy could be seen in Piccadilly Circus till quite recently. Not long ago 
I saw a middle aged man in the underground who wore his tail coat on the 
top of his overcoat. He seemed quite unconcerned and he probably had 
never realised that he put on his coats in the wrong order—perhaps it 
isn’t the wrong order ; I will say, the unusual order. 

Clothes can affect one’s spirits. One Monday morning at Waterloo 
Station some years ago before boots had been abolished as part of female 
attire, I came out of the train dejected from newspaper reading and Monday 
morning depression. My spirits were further cast down by the sight of an 
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eminent politician who was one of those people who make one think 
politics are a dreary and dismal business. When suddenly my eye caught 
sight of a lady on the platform in front of me whose boots were laced 
up the back from the heel upwards. I was in a good humour for the rest of 
the day. More recently a lady walking down Pall Mall with a green and red 
parrot on her shoulder made me stare although no one else appeared to 
notice anything odd and she herself was not in the least concerned about it. 

Street hawkers do not as a rule claim my attention, but the man who 
turned pieces of blank paper into ten-shilling notes by winding them 
through two little rollers certainly deserved the crowd he collected. I 
bought one of his machines and it worked. But unfortunately it also turned 
ten shilling notes into pieces of blank paper. He seems to have been 
“moved on ” for I never found him again on his former pitch. 

Hotels are depressing. One sees too much and hears too much for there 
to be any mystery. So depressing do I find them that if I had to create a 
Hell I should make it in the form of a large hotel with bad cooking, un- 
comfortable beds, and a lounge filled with elderly women. Powers of 
observation and imagination seem to become atrophied in such an atmo- 
sphere, although occasionally one may overhear a sentence of conversation 
which adds to one’s gloom. 

Sometimes one may be forced to listen to a whole conversation. Often 
it is interesting from the point of view of studying personality rather than 
from its actual significance. It can, however, be very irritating. One night 
I entered a train at Paddington for Oxford. T'wo other men were already 
in the compartment and they both had very loud voices. ‘They had a sub- 
ject of conversation which lasted without intermission for the whole hour 
and a half’s journey. A. had been invited to a public dinner. He was not 
sure if he could go. He would therefore leave it open and decide later. 
B. agreed that was the best course to take. They rang the changes on this 
simple theme with a volubility and emphasis which entirely prevented 
me from reading even such light literature as an evening paper. At first 
I thought B. might persuade A. to take some other course. But he only 
elaborated his agreement. Then I waited to see if A. would develop a 
spirit of contradiction and change his mind, because he sometimes began 
after a second’s pause with a resonant freshness of tone which seemed to 
herald a new idea. 

“'That’s what I shall do—not actually refuse or accept for the moment 
pe leave it open and write to the Secretary later. What do you 
think ? ” 

“If I were you I should just write and say that you cannot decide 
positively for the moment, but will send them a line in a day or two.” 

“Yes, that seems to me the best course, the secretary is a good chap 
and he will understand.” | 

‘“ T do not see any harm in postponing a definite decision for that sort of 
dinner. After all it is easy to put in a chair or take one out.” 

“Yes, yes, just so. But I tell you what I think I had better do—write a 
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line to the Secretary to-night. He’ll get it to-morrow morning. Just say 
that as I am not quite certain, I must as things stand .. .” 

““ Leave the matter open.” 

““ Yes,—how about that ? ” 

““ Well, I hardly believe there is any other course open to you. In your 
place I should act precisely in the same way. ‘The Secretary will under- 
stand ; you will come if you can and all the chaps will be delighted to 
see you.” 

“Yes, I should be sorry to miss it, but I cannot be absolutely certain.” 

“No, I quite understand the position you are in.” 

“I tell you what. How would it be if I scribbled a line to the secretary 
explaining the circumstances and adding that I will of course come if I 
can, but for the moment I am forced to . . .” 

‘“ Leave the matter open. That’s a capital idea.” 

*““ Tam glad you agree. I should be sorry to miss the dinner. But if one 
cannot be quite certain it is no use accepting straight away, is it?” 

“ Certainly not. It would not be at all a bad plan if when you got home 
to-night you posted a letter by the last post just frankly telling the secre- 
tary that etc., etc., etc., etc., etc.” 

And when I got out at Oxford they were still at it repeating with a 
wealth of variation which I should have conceived impossible the self- 
same decision on which they had originally agreed at Paddington. I never 
left a railway carriage more eagerly ; my head was beginning to ache. 
This was a good deal more than a casual observation. When one is forced 
into close and prolonged proximity with one’s fellow creatures who are 
strangers one’s prevailing desire is to escape—at any rate mine is. But 
you cannot escape in a railway crariage, nor in a big crowd. 

A real crowd waiting for some show or moving towards it is a very 
different from any of the persons who compose it. The individuals lose 
their personality and you lose yours and your powers of observation 
vanish. The crowd becomes a monster with a corporate individuality of 
its own moving without direction played on by fortuitous circumstances in 
its undirected course. It would be quite possible for what is called “‘good- 
humoured crowd” to be made up chiefly of bad-humoured persons ; 
and on the other hand “ an ugly rush ” may be caused by some quite in- 
offensive person slipping or falling and his movement vibrating in the mass 
and causing panic. But crowds are different. Mob psychology and the 
herd instinct operate on too large and subtle a scale for casual observation. 
It is the individual hurrying or waiting, lurking at the corner or striding in 
the open, active or in repose who is a constant object of study if we are so 
disposed, and can convert quite suddenly a walk or a journey into an enter- 
tainment. We may remember too that these trivial incidents have a sort 
of historical value. They will differ as widely from observations of the 
habits of a generation hence as of those of the last century. 

We were rather frightened as children when we were told “‘ God sees 
you.” But no one ever said “ Man sees you ”’ because the general belief 
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is that he only sees just as much as we want to show him. As a matter of 
fact he sees a great deal more, not everything of course, nor perpetually, 
but occasionally and unexpectedly. 


Sore 


In “ the Hall of Mirrors ” which used to be popular in exhibitions years — 


ago, one always felt rather disconcerted at the hundred unfamiliar views 
of one’s back and sides which one had never seen before. 


Oh would some power the giftie gie us 
to see oursel’s as others see us 


I doubt if such a power would add to human happiness. 

Nevertheless it is as well to be aware that as you pass through life you 
are continually mirrowed in thousands of eyes—back as well as front, your 
instinctive mannerisms as well as your deliberate actions. The casual word 
thrown over your shoulder as the result of a passing thought is overheard 
and may carry further than the important arguments on which you lay so 
much emphasis. That scribbled sentence you wrote in before you closed 
the letter is the one that is going to cause the fuss. 

We go about carefully displaying what we are pleased to think is our- 
selves. But the eyes in the street window above and the ears of the unseen 
stranger may receive quite a different impression. Their impressions count 
perhaps as much as those of your familiar friend, and you cannot even be 
quite sure what his impression is. 

I once travelled for some hours in a fairly full carriage absorbed in my 
thoughts, my book, and the window, and quite unaware I was being watched. 
A stranger who was in the compartment wrote to me afterwards having 
noticed my name and address on the label of my bag and gave a character 
sketch from his close observation of me during that journey. It was not at 
all complimentary, but it was interesting as it was quite different from 
anything I would expect. 

Just as you observe others so do they observe you. Numberless un- 
known points of contact are continually being made. Casual observation 
of one another may not only be entertaining but may help you through the 
humdrum day by inspiring you with feelings of sympathy and identity 
with the other ‘‘ undenoted countenances of the city street.” 
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THE GIUSTIANI MEMOIRS 
LETTERS FROM JOHN RUSKIN AND 
OTHERS 


By PERCY DEARMER 


HROUGH the kindness of the late Horatio Brown, whose works 

on Venice I have treasured for thirty years, THE LONDON 

Mercury is able to print the following unpublished letters 

written in the years 1853 and 1854. Rawdon Brown had col- 
lected the memoirs of Sebastian Giustiniani, or Giustinian, which are 
described by Mr. Elihu Rich in Letter 4; they were translated by Mr. 
R. H. C. Cheney, and finally published on November 25th, 1854, by 
Smith & Elder.* Ruskin had taken the matter up with his usual disin- 
terested enthusiasm ; and the correspondence opens with a letter from 
Mrs. Ruskin (afterwards Lady Millais) announcing that her husband had 
found a publisher for the book, and enclosing letters from him and from 
George Smith. The rest of the correspondence received by Rawdon 
Brown at Casa della Villa, Calle Minio, S. Marcuola, Venice, needs little 
further comment than the notes I have added here and there. They show 
Ruskin as the unselfish and devoted friend he always was. He evidently 
took great trouble in addition to the letters he wrote, arranged about the 
type, saw part at least of the book through the press, agreed to write a 
preface, and offered his house and servants, and the use of his own study 
to Rawdon Brown. But his share in the work comes to an end on April 
11th, 1854; and the remaining twenty-two letters (which we omit) about 
the Giustinian book in Mr. Horatio Brown’s possession, are all from the 
publishers—G. Smith, Smith Williams, “‘ Smith & Elder,”—with one 
from Elihu Rich, their reader, one from the translator, Cheney, and one 
from Lady Eastlake. The reason for Ruskin’s silence between April 11th 
and the publication of the book on November 25th can be guessed. 
Mrs. Effie Ruskin has disappeared, her marriage with Ruskin has been 
annulled, and she has gone to live at home until her marriage with Millais. 
There is in the concluding batch of letters one indirect allusion to the 
tragedy of Ruskin’s life : among the presentation copies mentioned by the 
publishers on November 25th, are one to Ruskin, doubtless at Herne Hill, 
and one to “‘ Miss Effie Gray ” at Perth. 


I 


FROM MRS. RUSKIN 
This letter, so amusingly different in style from the following letters of 
her husband, is by Euphemia Ruskin (née Gray), who afterwards became 


* Four Years at the Court of Henry VIII. Being a selection of the Despatches of 
Sebastian Giustinian, Venetian Ambassador, 1515-1519. Translated by Rawdon Brown. 
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Lady Millais. It is docketed by Rawdon Brown, “ 1853, First announce- 
ment.” ‘ 
12 January [1853] | 

Dear Mr. Brown, 

I hope John’s letter and enclosures* will please you and make you happy. ~ 
John+ was in such a hurry to get away to-day that he merely told me that there was a 
letter from Mr. Rich and that Smith had offered to publish yr. Papers. I am ~ 
delighted and if you want anything sent to Mr. Rich I know him and would be 
delighted to send anything to him. John says he doesn’t know him. I went ~ 
yesterday to Audley Sqre. the papers are not yet arrived. I also whenever I re- 
ceived your kind letter communicated with Sir W. Molesworth on the subject of — 
Giordani’s affair as being in the Cabinet as ‘‘ Commissioner of Public Works” I 
thought Ld. Lansdowne has no seat and is moreover I fear a martyr to gout it 
better to write to the other who is always very polite to me although entre nous he 
knows as much of art as my the terrier does, but he is very obliging and 
paid immediate attention returning for answer that as the Crystal Palace was a 
private and not a public affair that anything concerning it did not lie in his depart- ~ 
ment at all and advised that Mr. Ruskin should communicate with the Company 
which John says he will see about. Mr. Bentinck writes me from the country about 
your frames§ saying that he is doing what he can to find a purchaser and would not 
be in town for ten days regretting his stables are so bad a place for me to go to with 
Mr. Blyth. I have answered which I hope you will approve of that Mr. Rich, 
Albemarle Street, hearing of your frames from us and thinking that they have never 
fairly been in the market has very kindly given us leave to hang them in his show 
rooms where all his own customers might see them, and his rooms are so convenient 
and well known that I have asked Mr. Bentinck, as I thought it a pity any time should 
be lost, to permit Snell’s men to remove them, this plan is attended with no expense 
whatever and I think might save any risk of moving the lids or cases about to show 
them in Mr. Bentinck’s, and I hope he will not think me rude or importunate in 
proposing this to him. I lunched with Lady Eastlake yesterday, she is to be de- 
lighted to hear some of the despatches whenever they arrive, and I gave her your 
direction as she said she wd. like to write to you. She is also to speak about the 
frames, she had not heard of them. Forgive this scrawl. I went yesterday to the © 
Zoological Gardens and one of the keepers who is a friend of mine would not let ~ 
me away without showing off all his pet lions and cubs. It was so damp, I havea | 
shocking cold and headache to-day. 


Ever yours Effie R. 


II 


FROM JOHN RUSKIN 


Enclosed with Mrs. Ruskin’s letter (No. 1). ““A. M. Rich” was Elihu ~ 
Rich, the self-effacing scholar whom Messrs. Smith, Elder consulted. 


* Letters 2, 3 and 4. 

+ Ruskin. 

{ The name of this animal is illegible. 

§ Probably old picture frames from Venice. They are mentioned again in Letters 5. 


——— a 
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Ansd 12 January 1853 January 6 
Herne Hill 6th January [18 
Dear Mr. Brown, : Seo 

I received this morning the enclosed two letters—the one from Mr. Smith,* 
my publisher, the other, as you will see from a Mr. Rich to whom he has submitted 
the MS. As the proposals contained in it are capable of considerable modification 
I cannot venture to act in the matter without authority from you, I hope however 
that you will permit the work to be undertaken in some way or other, for I think 
if the public once tasted the freshness of such history as this they would gradually 
come to like it at its natural fountain and not to require the Bottling process pro- 
posed in this first instance by the publisher. I am also anxiously expecting the 
papers promised in your last letter to Effiet—which you said ought to precede the 
Giustinani. In case you should think Mr. Smith’s proposal might be entertained, 
would you also tell me how to act with respect to the Editorship. If they wish to 
choose their own editor, how am I to ascertain the man’s fitness for so important a 
work. 

I think the proposal of plates one of great importance—it seems to me the interest 
of the book might be greatly increased, if these were taken from authentic sources : 
and in case you should permit the publication I shall propose to the publisher, 
among others, that the sculptures of the Hotel de Bourgtheroulde at Rouen which 
represents the entire scenery of the Field of Cloth of Gold, should be accurately 
engraved. 

I cannot delay these important letters—and having been to-day most unfortun- 
ately interrupted till it is near post time I cannot indulge myself with a chat. You 
need not return me the letters, but write as soon as you can telling me what I 
may do. 

I should have acted without giving you this trouble had the proposal been one of 
omission merely, but there is so much cookery threatened that I am afraid of the 
Editor’s taking too much credit to himself. I need not say that I will take care none 
of the MSS are lost and that all the omitted portions are preserved in proper order. 

Ever, dear Mr. Brown, Effie’s best regards. 

Most affectionately yours, 
J. Ruskin 
Rawdon Brown, Esq. 


Ill 


FROM G. H. SMITH 


Enclosed with No. 1. This offer of the publishers, Smith, Elder, here 
reprinted in full, as an example of the business letters of seventy years ago. 
Many readers of ‘THE LONDON Mercury will remember the finely finished 
letters in which the late Reginald Smith preserved the traditions of the 
firm down to his death during the Great War. 


* G. H. Smith, of Smith and Elder. 
+ Mrs. Ruskin. 
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1853 
Smith & Elder No.1 65, Cornhill, 
January 5th, 1852 


[1853] 
My dear Sir, 

Having found that it would be impossible for me to read the whole of the 
Venetian Ambassador’s Despatches with sufficient care to form an opinion regard- 
ing their publication within a reasonable time I sent them to Mr. Rich, after having 
given them such a cursory examination as enabled me to understand Mr. Rich’s 
remarks. I have seen him two or three times since he commenced reading the 
MSS.and I enclose a note which I received from him on the subject yesterday. On 
the whole I am disposed to agree with the view he has taken, though his opinions 
will probably be modified considerably when he has worked a little on the arrange- 
ment of his materials. I hardly know what kind of proposal to make to you, acting 
on behalf of your Friend, respecting the publication of the work : and I have no data 
for business calculations for I do not know what form or size of Book may come out 
of the Documents or what sum it may be requisite to expend in their Editorship. 
If however you think such an arrangement would be acceptable to your Friend, I 
shall be happy to defray all the expenses attendant on the publication of the work, 
and print such an edition as would enable me to pay the author a certain stipulated 
sum in the event of the edition being sold, but I must ask you for a carte blanche in 
respect of the arrangement of the papers for publication, and from what you said — 
when you were so kind as to call here with the first portion of the MS. I think it will 
be in your power to give me full authority in that respect. 

I am, My dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
G. Smith 
John Ruskin, Esqre. 
Herne Hill. 


IV 


FROM ELIHU RICH 


Enclosed with No. 1. We print here the first part of Rich’s letter, — 
which gives a general description of the Giustinian correspondence. 


12, Canonbury Terrace, Islington. 
2nd January, 1852. [1853] 
My dear Sir, 

I have no doubt an interesting volume might be made from the despatches of 
Giustiniani. Their principal contents are diplomatic, with incidental notices of — 
character and life at Court. 

The diplomatic notices range under two principal heads. Ist. The Commercial 
Interests of the Venetians as the carriers of wines and Spices, etc. This part the 
Translator of the Letters has illustrated in a humorous Introduction. 2ndly. the 
situation of the Christian States in opposition with the Turkish Empire, and (in the — 
internal affairs of Christendom) the principle of the German Empire in conflict — 
with the new principle of the balance of power as commenced in the 15th. century. — 
This forms by far the largest and most important part of the correspondence and 
requires illustration. The Neapolitan and Lombardo-Venetian territories are the — 
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prizes in question throughout these despatches, and the interest of the Ambassador’s 
position arises from the necessity he was under of watching the separate designs of 
Austria, France and Spain who were playing a game with Italy as their draught 
board and the Switzers and Venetians to act as their black and white chess men. 
The restless ambition of Wolsey, endeavouring to “‘ cram ’”’ the Ambassador and 
act as Arbiter in these contests is discovered from end to end of the correspondence. 


I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very Truly, 
Elihu Rich 


V 
FROM MRS. RUSKIN 


This letter contains some interesting information about Ruskin, among 
other things that in 1853 the publishers had lost money over the Stones of 
Venice. 

Herne Hill 27th Jany.’53 

Dear Mr. Brown, 

I fear you must be wearying to hear about your Anglo-Venetian Memorials, but 
their non-arrival until yesterday has been the only cause which delayed my letter 
to you. I was beginning to be very anxious about them and was delighted to see 
them, more especially as I was just going on my weekly journey to town, therefore 
turned my Horses Heads to the City first instead of the West end, and arriving at 
Smith and Elder’s I had an interview with one of the Partners ; there are two— 
Mr. Smith the head of the firm and Mr. Williams. I saw the latter and had a long 
talk with him about the Book, but I saw that having mentioned Mr. Rich as their 
intermediate that after offering to publish the book the person to get hold of was 
said Mr. Rich as Mr. Williams was most polite and said it would be much better if 
we saw Mr. Rich and he were made aware by us of your ideas about the book as we 
could tell him naturally much more clearly than they could what you wished done 
and that any additions or alterations would be better proposed by Mr. Ruskin. 
I therefor said that I should be delighted to know Mr. Rich and asked Mr. Williams 
to let him know that the first day he would dine with us and bring the Manuscripts I 
should be delighted. Mr. Williams then volunteered the following which is inform- 
ation you wished answered as I found Mr. Rich was quite a different person. He 
said: “I am sure Mr. Rich will be delighted to wait upon you and I think you 
will like him—he is a man of much taste and feeling and little known, but Mr. 
Smith and myself have the highest opinion of his literary talents and in any work 
like Mr. Brown’s would apply to him before anyone else we know ; he is about 35, 
a quiet rather silent person much addicted to letters and a very good man,” this 
was the substance of what he said but we will judge for ourselves when he appears 
—John quite agrees with you about the idea of Giustinian being the Hero of his 
own Tale and not Mr. Rich, he will keep this in the straitest manner in view and 
says that he will write to you whenever Mr. Rich has been here telling you whether 
he likes him and thinks him the sort of person or not as Giustinian shall neither be 
mangled nor its literary value sunk for the purpose of selling to the vulgar like 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin although one wishes it the same sale in course of time. We 
both think the notes not one but ail at the foot of the pages perfect and all that could 
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be wished both for clearness and sufficient enlightenment to the ignorant. Johnisa 
good judge for he never recollects History unless bearing on his own points and he 
found all your notices of the why and wherefor of such and such a battle, marriage 
or League perfectly sufficient not only to satisfy present reading but suggestive of 
future interest in the event—therefor you see there is nothing to be done until 
Mr. Rich appears and then John will explain many ideas of yours etc. from your 
letters when all can be submitted to your approval. As to the sum you would have 
I think at first there would not be much prospect of immediate remuneration as 
they always pay in proportion to the sale, unless they have had several works of the 
same author and know pretty well how the public will buy, for instance John got 
nothing for his first book 1 vol. Modern Painters but a good deal for the 2nd. 
edition, for the znd. volume £700 and for the Stones of Venice £1000, but this last 
has not sold well, and Smith and Elder have lost upon it, therefor although they are 
convinced of its ultimate success and think the 2nd. volume of Stones better than 
anything he has done they will be able to offer a very moderate sum and John must 
wait for future editions to repay him. But if this book of Giustinian takes you might 
feel sure of future success-and also Money in your pocket besides, how I wish that 
£400 were there. I next drove away to Snell’s, where I had hoped to have met 
Mr. Bentinck but he did not appear, but the frames are beautifully hung. Nothing 
else is on the walls at all so the effect of them amongst Couches, Cabinets and 
Damask is the same as in a drawing room quite beautiful and so different from Webb’s 
where many other things were surrounding them. Only one gentleman had been to 
see them but complained of the price. As they are now safe I will not now trouble 
you with telling you of this or that person until some sensible person does make an 
offer which will be something like, and then I will tell you but will not relax any 
efforts whenever I have an opportunity. On Friday John took it into his head to 
dine in town to meet Sir W. Molesworth about the New National Gallery. In the 
drawing room the Duke of Wellington, Sir William and Lord Mahon were sitting 
round me chatting and talking of Venice amongst other things, they all promised 
to go and see your frames and I trust will not forget—the two first at any rate are 
rich enough for anything, the Duke pressed me to go to Apsley House (to see the 
rooms now open by order) but said he would let me know what day he would let 
me know what day he would be there, when he also hoped Sir C. and Lady 
Eastlake and the Fords would be of the party and see the things quietly, so if he 
don’t forget all about it I shall go and examine him about the frames. Sir William 
made long apologies about Giordani and asked if he could not do anything else, 
he hoped the affair by Mr. R.’s having written to the Crystal Palace people would 
soon be managed, and in proof of amity sent me some Royal venison next day. He 
offered to take me to see Watts’ [St. George overcomes the Dragon].* 

in the House of Lords just finished, so I shall not let him neglect to pay his devoir 
at Snell’s. I don’t think our wet weather is ever to end after 24 weeks’ rain one does 


expect something. We hear nothing of F—. I don’t think we will now. I wish, ~ 


dear Mr. Brown, you would not say you are obliged to me when I do just nothing— 
it rather offends my Scotch pride. Although when I hear of your having £1000 in 
hand I shall be glad that you commit any extravagance of thanks in any way you 
please, giving me or anyone else a benefit in 


Ever yours sincerely, Effie Ruskin 


* [legible ; but this was the fresco finished by Watts in 1853. 


__ - . 
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VI 


FROM MRS. RUSKIN 


We are not reprinting the two short letters which were enclosed, one 
from G. Smith and one from Rich. 


January 30 [1853] 
Dear Mr. Brown, 


I enclose the line I have received from Mr. Rich to show you that you will not 
hear from John for a fortnight and to tell you not to be anxious if you don’t hear 
from us till that time. I forgot to say in my line yesterday how very much obliged 
I was for your getting our things sent off and for all your kindness in hauling the 

to the wood for me. I should certainly have had a difficulty about 
them. My cold is better, thank you, but I am not very well. The children go next 
week, I shall miss them more than I like to tell. Lady Eastlake is quite well and 
sitting for her bust to Shard. I don’t think he will do her well. In haste, yours 
very truly, 
Effie Ruskin 
Mr. Rich will dine with us on Thursday the roth. 


Vil 
FROM JOHN RUSKIN 


He is afraid that the MS. of Rawdon Brown’s book may have been lost 
in transit, but none the less continues to give all the help he can towards 
making the book a success. 

Herne Hill 
roth February [1853] 
Dear Mr. Brown, 

We are in a sad fright about the MSS. sent by consul’s courier. We got your 
letter warning us of their loss the day before yesterday and Effie was all over the 
town yesterday in search of the courier. She ascertained first that the Dawkins’s 
had arrived—and that Mr. D. was gone to Paris ; then, without once mentioning 
your name, and as if enquiring about their courier for his own professional services, 
she got at said courier’s lodgings—but alas he has gone back to Italy, they say— 
and there is no word of any MSS. at Audley Sq. I cannot think the fellow can have 
lost the packet, but he may have trusted it at his departure to some other of the 
Dawkins’s servants, who may have gone back to Paris and forgotten it—all we can 
do for the present is to wait till Mr. D. comes back—meantime perhaps you may be 
able to hear of the courier to make enquiries of him—it is a grievous misfortune of 
the book be really lost. 

Your other two packets with the delightful view of Edinburgh etc. we have safe 
and we had a long talk to-day with Mr. Rich. 

He seems to be a man of considerable ability and tact and what is better than 
either, having much sympathy with Giustiniani and great respect for him. His 
main purpose seems to me not to bring Aimself forward, but to bring the book into 
the form which will be most saleable to his employers, and he says that to publish 
it merely as a collection of documents would not be for their interests, however 
interesting the materials may be. That the book must have a definite subject, 
announced and pursued, and that this subject ought, it seems to him, to be either 
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the downfall of the Venetian commerce, illustrated by this and other collateral 
documents—or else the character and personality of Giustinian himself as a Vene- 
tion Hero-Ambassador. The first of these subjects, thinking it far too extensive, I 
would not hear of—but it seemed to me quite feasible to make a hero of Gius- 
tiniani, or rather to let him by his own utterances, make a hero of himself. 

When I mentioned the peculiar interest which the * campaign had 
given to the Giustinian family in the [history] of Venetian noblesse Mr. Rich 
caught at it with avidity, and he thinks that with a little account of the Hero- 
Ambassador’s family and a sufficient prominence given to the best letters touching 
fishermen etc. the whole might become a most popular volume. I stipulated of 
course that all the letters should be numbered according to your notation and that 
in general whole letters should be given—not fragments : and also I shall take care 
that John P. understands whom he is to thank for his dish of heroism and that 
Mr. Rich appears merely as Ed. 

If this plan appears to you admissible, would you take the additional trouble to 
throw together for Mr. Rich’s use such notes as you may happen to have much 
about any of the Giustinians (unless you could without much trouble put them into 
form yourself). Any anecdotes whatever of the family would come in, and then 
Mr. Rich will undertake the mise en scéne of Sebastian, and once on the stage and 
well dressed, he can speak, I think, for himself. 

Of course your present preface would come in, as introducing a collateral sub- 
ject. Ineed not tell you that for my own part I would rather see the volume printed 
just as it stands, but I think the main thing to be done is to get a certain quantity 
of the letters under the public eye, and when interest is once awakened we can in 
after editions add to any extent. Observe, if the volume fails, under the form in ~ 
which Mr. Rich may arrange it, there will still remain a chance for a volume 
unmangled, but if it succeed, it will introduce all the rest. Everything is not risked 
on the first slow perceptions of the volume might fail to attract if published as I 
would have it, and then we should have no one to blame but ourselves, whereas 
if it fail now Mr. R. will have the blame, but I trust rather that it will succeed and 
then you will have the praise. Nothing however is to be done till you allow it and 
don’t take too much trouble about the Giustinian memoir, as it is time the thing 
should be in progress. 

The question of plates is still, I believe, doubtful—dependent on the form the 
volume assumes when it is entirely planned. 

I owe you ten pounds, do not I, paid to Giordani. I have had no time to look 
over his accounts, and I do not know whether you have already paid him this last 
sum. I have had many expenses in getting into this new house, or I should have 
sent a remittance before, but it shall come the moment I get in my funds for next 
quarter, together with some other necessary Venetian remittances. 

Effie’s best love. She is especially afraid that you will be afraid of your name 
coming out in the D. direction and she begs me again and again to assure you all is 
safe and shall be kept so. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
J. Ruskin 


I hope I said before that of course my drawing of the Mowbray should be at your 
service ? 


* Undecipherable : ? Marignano, 1515. The League of Cambrai began the attack on 
Venice, 1508. 
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FROM JOHN RUSKIN 
22nd February 1853 
Dear Mr. Brown, 

I have this moment received a letter from Edward Cheney saying he has your 
MS. and all is right: they arrived since we were last at Audley Square. Don’t 
take much more pains about the Giustiniani. I have no doubt what you have at 
hand will be all that is wanted, please now send it as soon as may be. I forgot to 
answer your inquiries about the cause of our annoyance at Venice. We have 
neither seen nor heard anything of him whatever. I have lost a memorandum book 
with two notes in it which were valuable to me, namely the inscriptions on each side 
of the Cupello statue in front of St. M. Formosa and the inscriptions on the front 
of S. Moise. I should be very grateful if you would get anyone to jot them down for 
me and verify the jotting any day you happen to be passing. Effie’s love and mine, 
and believe me, 

Ever, Dear Mr. Brown, 
affectionately yours, 
J. Ruskin 

Rawdon Brown, Esq. 


IX 


FROM JOHN RUSKIN 


Ruskin as a business man. He has been much occupied in sorting and 
publishing a description of the drawings of J. M. W. Turner, and by other 
work occasioned by Turner’s will (Turner had died in 1851). A letter of 
March 28th from G. Smith is omitted. 

Glenfinlas 26th July [1853] 

Dear Mr. Brown, 

I did not much wonder that the abominable delay and vacillation of the book- 
sellers and editors proceedings had reduced you to the state of despair expressed in 
your last letter in which you had reported to the shade of Giustiniani that he was 
likely to have to wait till 1856 before his second appearance at the Court of London. 

_ But I hope nevertheless we shall manage to raise the ghost sooner than that, though 
I am a good deal provoked at not having yet received any of Mr. Rich’s MS. to look 
over. I am expecting this daily however now, and as before he began making his 
selections he intended to acquaint himself thoroughly with the various topics 
chiefly touched upon in the letters, I imagine the main part of the work is already 
done, and that there will be no difficulty whatever in bringing the book out next 
season. They already wish to advertise it, and I don’t think they would venture to 
do this more than four or five months before publication : it is therefore time to 
determine the title, and as I do not quite recollect whether you authorised us to 
make this important selection, J stop the advertisements until you are consulted. 
The publishers especially wish that the first part of the title should be “‘ Leaves 
from the Golden Book of Venice,”’ which considering the whole correspondence as 
peculiarly illustrative of the character of the Noblesse of Venice, might perhaps be 
allowable, though rather a bold metaphor: it would catch the public and 
attention, and as some allusion might be made in the preface to probable subse- 
quent publications of the writings of the Venetian ambassadors might be sufficiently 
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explained. But I have written to the publisher to furnish you with some selections . 
of other titles which will be forwarded to you together with this letter. I shall now 
be able to attend to this business, and as far as I can be of any use, you may thor- 
oughly depend upon me. I was much thrown off my work when I first got back to 
London by business connected with Turner’s will, his house being in great disorder, 
and his loose drawings being left by hundreds crumpled up in bundles, which I had 
to unfold, name, number and secure, and when I had got through this, with the 
help of another executor, and then got quit of the whole business which will be, I 
suppose, a succession of chancery suits for the next hundred years, I found that my 
own memoranda would take up two volumes instead of one, and not being very well 
in the winter and able only to work for a few hours each day, the thing occupied me 
twice as long as I expected. But I find the book pleases people, and I believe it 
will be worth the trouble eventually. You will receive the second volume in the 
first box which we have to send to Venice, together with one for Lorenzi, and one for 
S. Mark’s Library, and I shall burden you also with one for Count 

The indexes have detained the third volume, as I could not finish them till all the 
sheets were thrown off, but it will soon be out now. 

Effie sent you yesterday the publishers’ letter about the Giustinian binding. I 
would not recommend you to allow them to go to much expense in the matter: as 
the increase of price involved by a handsome binding often checks the sale of a book 
more than the effect of the binding forwards it. Few people care much in reality 
about bindings of books unless it be of their own favourite volumes, or of important 
series in the general effect of their bookcases: in the case of a single volume, 
unknown by its contents, I believe the outside has much less influence with the 
purchaser than is commonly supposed. But I am always giving people credit for 
more sense than they possess, and may be quite wrong in this—only it was alto- 
gether against my will that my own books were so showily bound, and I think their 
sale has been hurt by it. 

I suppose Effie has told you all about our present abode and companions: as 
these will be in a minute or two more riotous for their breakfast, I must say good- 
bye, hoping to have more interesting information for you in a few days. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
J. Ruskin 


ee ee 


. X 
FROM JOHN RUSKIN 


Glenfinlas 
25th August 1853 
Dear Mr. Brown, 

I received your kind letter this afternoon and forward your enclosed answer to 
Messrs. S. and Elder by this post. I am excessively sorry that my careless expres- _ 
sion “‘ vacillation’ should have made you think the publishers wanted to draw — 
back. They are quite delighted with the book, and never dreamed for an instant of 
any delay in its publication except that which is caused by circumstances in their 
opinion unavoidable, and in mine ridiculous. But pray, my dear Mr. Brown, do _ 
not think that in future that there is any meaning in my letters except that which — 
they bear in their plain English. I never mean more or less than I really say, and — 
am much too lazy or too dull to couch my meaning under delicate expressions ; _ 
if I had meant that the publishers disliked their bargain, I should have said so _ 
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plainly : knowing this may save you some doubt and trouble in the course of our 
correspondence, and it will save me the anxiety of considering what you might 
gather out of my expressions as well as their own poor worth. 

I am not much surprised at the stupid mistake about the “ archives’ in the 
first title proposed. Effie was most severe and particular in enforcing the statement 
of the true source of the MSS. but their titles are drawn up very often by under- 
lings: and in the mind of most readers, the word “‘ archives ”’ stands broadly for 
all repositories of documents, whether presided over by S. Mark, S. George or 
S. Giles—so that I doubt not the distinction faded away from the mind of the 
arranger of the Manuscript as he got into the deeper interest of them. I shall now 
see to it forthwith, and I write to Mr. Rich immediately to find out what he is really 
doing with the Anglo-Venetian memorials and what can be done about the 
Mowbray shield. I have got my engravers so well in train now that I think it can 
be done beautifully. 

My book cannot reach you soon, as it will be five or six days yet before the ship 
sails. The third volume will follow it in a month, I hope: the indices are just 
finished. Effie’s best regards. 


4 


Ever affectionately yours, 
J. Ruskin 


When you write, could you kindly tell us what success the monks have had with the 
chloroform, as the physician who procured it for Effie is anxious to know. 


XI 
FROM JOHN RUSKIN 


Durham 
Christmas Eve 1853 
Dear Mr. Brown, 

I am in such a rage with that fool and babbling baby—Cooke—that I can hardly 
write: the advertisement which his double-distilled donkeyship showed you was 
cancelled before I wrote in August. The publishers must needs distinguish them- 
selves the moment I get out of town by concocting this memorable account of 
Giustinian and advertising it in your flyleaves. Luckily I caught sight of it two 
_ days after and had written, scolded and cancelled the title a week before I wrote 
to you. Cheney saw it and wrote to me when a day or two had passed after the 
dispatch of said letter to you and I wrote back to him, beseeching him to warn all 
his friends, if he heard of their coming across the thing not to mention it to you, 
as I was seriously afraid of your throwing yourself out of your front window into 
the canal. I never thought of that idiot Cooke. I have before noticed a sneaking 
sort of delight in him when he could fish up anything disagreeable out of the 
lagoons of small talk, but I didn’t think he could have heard of the thing. I have 
not myself heard it mentioned by anybody but Cheney, who of course was on the 
outlook for all that concerned you. 

I hope to reach home the day after to-morrow, and will take care that all your 
instructions are complied with—do not be nervous in the least—as I have all your 
letters and will examine them in suc¢ «sion most carefully. I have all Rich’s work 
and must retouch it a little before it cari go to press, only as assuredly mistakes will 
creep in, wherever he has left your literal expressions, which I have not learning 
enough to detect. I shall take care that there is a little bit of preface, stating with 
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what disadvantages the work was prepared, and that the translator is not responsible 
for the errors of the editor. Whatever you have to say, write straight to me, and be 
sure it shall be attended to. The book must go to press very early in the beginning 
of the year. 
Effie’s best regards. She says she will write when she has heard about the lace. 
Ever affectionately yours, 
J. Ruskin 


P.S. Would you kindly tell Giordani I got a letter from him the other day and that 
he needn’t trouble to do any more casts for me. I have enough unless any be 
wanting of the series of angels on north door of S. Mark’s. 


XII 
FROM JOHN RUSKIN 
5th January, 1854 


Dear Mr. Brown, 

I am now hard at work at Giustinian and must trouble you a good deal. 
Instead of losing time in hunting out the things I want, I shall put them all down 
and send you the questions : it will be least trouble in the end. 

1. The second letter is dated Goro in your translation. Is the Italian word 
below Gorri ? 

2. What o’clock English is Hora 4 noctis ? 

3. You speak in 4th. letter of the Illustrious lords, the duke and duchess. Is the 
Italian word Signori? will ‘‘ nobles ”’ do instead ? Below, you have the friendship 
of their lordships ? What is the Italian ? 

4. In letter 5 is it Lord Alexander de’ Pis? Is this short for anything ? 

By the bye, the editor has entirely omitted your grand superscription above the 
first letter. Of this superscription I understand hardly a word, namely Ab extra 
Ambarcieva di Sr. S. Gius. e P. 


Q 4 T.56 

Intus vero What is 
Legato all this 

noble about ? 

Girolami Contanni 1843 

Clas. Cod. 


In letter 21 ‘‘ The weather buffetted us well ‘ to its liking ’.” I should like to give 
the Italian words. 
12th. January. I am just sending off the first packet to press (110 pages) I am puz- 
zled to death what to call the first memoir. I have called it at present 
Introductory notices 
Connected with the history of the 
Giustinian family 
pe iy do? or should it be Giustiniani family ? or should the entire phrase be 
altered ¢ 
In the first letter of all, what does ‘‘ Without any sort of scruple whatsoever ” 
mean? Does it mean, without scruples of conscience ? what is the Italian ? 
Effie’s best regards. I dispatch this at once, as I want a speedy answer about title. 
Affectionately yours, 


J. Ruskin 


——— 
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XIII 
FROM JOHN RUSKIN 


Herne Hill 
28th March, 1854 
Dear Mr. Brown, 

I received your most kind second letter this afternoon, and cannot longer delay 
thanking you both for that and for the previous one, having hitherto been utterly 
ashamed to write to you without the first sheets of Giustiniani to enclose in type. 
These I am promised at last—at the printer’s fastest it may be to-morrow—or next 
day—or the day after—it cannot by possibility be more than a week now. The 
moment I get them I will send them in order that you may see if you like the type. 
The man who was doing the patch work fell ill after all manner of delays when he 
was well, or you would have had these sheets a month ago. Meantime a thousand 
thanks for the most interesting passage about the Genoese dress out of 
Contanini’s journal—it will be invaluable to me in many ways, first for a note, if I 
can reach a second edition, secondly in support of various theories about dress 
which I mean to press when I am a little older upon society in general. 

Let me relieve your anxiety about Efhe. She took the quinine—as* 
advised—and was cured. I marvel she has not written before now to say so. 

I am much touched by the depth of the feeling you express at finding that people 
are not altogether ungrateful for kindness, and that you are not forgotten the moment 
they cross the railway bridge. I sincerely trust that I shall be able to make you 
sometimes a little happier than you have been. 

I will write again the instant I get the sheets. Touching your most flattering 
proposal about the preface to Giustiniani I most honestly think that the book is far 
too good to seem to admit in any way that it needs introduction or eulogium, but 
of this more hereafter. 

Ever most affectionately yours, 


J. Ruskin 


XIII 
FROM JOHN RUSKIN 


Offers his house to Rawdon Brown. Letter (March 31st) from Rich 
omitted. 


2 April 1854 Herne Hill. 
Sunday evening 
Dear Mr. Brown, 

I have been thinking over what you said to me as you were going away last night, 
and am going into town to see Mr. Smith about it to-morrow. I believe there is no 
chance of their being disposed to bind and bring out the book as the first of an 
extended series, proposed ; but I think they would be glad if I would write them a 
short preface,and in such preface I could introduce a proper mention of the materials 
in your hands, and so describe the present letters as that, if the work succeeds, it 
would be easy, by referring to its preface, to constitute it the first of a series to be 
called Anglo-Venetian Memorials. 


* Tllegible. 
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The result of my talk I will let you know to-morrow evening, and in the mean- 
time it might not be amiss to show the Cromwell papers to some other publisher, 
and ask him his opinion of their availableness. As far as regards the present 
publication I have no doubt of being able to get them to adopt good-looking type 
etc. but I am anxious about the typographical difficulties. I have faith enough to 
expect you to receive a sheet on Wednesday, but I fear the promised month may 
stretch into six weeks in the course of printing, even if it do not, I fear I shall 
hardly be able to read the proofs with the care I had hoped just in the course of 
preparations for leaving town, and even if I could my knowledge of the 16th. 
century is very contemptible, and not at all such as to secure you from awkward 
mistakes on my part. Now Effie’s friend, Miss Boswell, leaves us on Friday. On 
Saturday next a comfortable room here would be ready for you, and my study, a 
large and light room, at your service all day long, as I have another at Denmark 
Hill. We should leave you on the gth. of May master of the house with two 
servants, not together perhaps equal to Joan, but enough to boil your kettle and 
warm your soup. Mr. Rich would see the sheets through all the mess and confusion 
of the first proofs, and the last clean proofs would be sent out to you daily, so that 
you might see them clear of mistakes. If you could spare five or six weeks and bear 
the dullness of the place, this would be the safest way. I would write the preface 
immediately, and the publisher would let you and me together pretty nearly do 
what we liked. 

I trust you will believe my very grave assurance that you will give me heartfelt 
pleasure if you will adopt this plan, and with Effie’s best regards both to yourself 
and to your kind friends with whom you are staying believe me affectionately 
yours, J. Ruskin. 

P.S. If you cannot afford the time, I will have the sheets sent after me to Switzer- 
land, as I at first intended, and read them there, but this will involve another ten 
days’ delay, and your own supervision would be better. 


XV 
FROM JOHN RUSKIN 


1854 ‘Tuesday 
11th April 
Dear Mr. Brown, 

I went into town yesterday to see Mr. Smith and was much pleased to hear that 
you and Mr. Cheney had had some talk with him, as you will certainly like him 
better than the subordinates. I am anxious to hear the result of the conversation 
on your mind. Mr. Smith seemed highly pleased, but would not entertain the idea, 
of a consecutive series of Aug. V. memorials, but I want a talk with you, and will 
call in Audley Street at five this afternoon—if you can see me then. If you are out — 
I will come—no, it must be Thursday at about 4. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
J. Ruskin 


Here Ruskin’s contributions to the correspeudence cease. Twenty-two’ 
more letters were in Horatio Brown’s possession, dating from April 13th, 
1854, to December 26th. These are all from the publishers and their as- 
sistants, with the exception of a short note from Lady Eastlake. 
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AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


By JOHN FREEMAN 
I 


ECEITFUL above all things and desperately wicked is the 

heart of man, as Authority declares ;—yes, but even weaker 

than wicked is the heart of the young man who is the hero of 

Mr. Theodore Dreiser’s enormous, exciting, infinitely proliferous 
chronicle, An American Tragedy’. It is a story which Mr. Arnold Bennett 
himself has praised in characteristic superlatives, but since, nevertheless, 
it has not yet been studied enough or praised enough, a note upon its 
peculiar virtue may be welcome. 

Enormous and exciting—just as Bradshaw is ! Who does not know the 
fascination of Bradshaw, the sudden stops, changes, references backward 
and forward, everything a clue to something else and everything, for a 
Londoner, relating itself to London? Mr. Dreiser has zmagined a moral 
and social Bradshaw, and hung upon its frame the flesh of a living world. 
Everything is coherent, as in Bradshaw, everything is solid and literal ; 
nothing is extravagant or fantastic. If on your way to Edinburgh you want 
to call at Oxford, Melton Mowbray and Ripon, Bradshaw will direct you 
without thrusting upon your notice the most familiar passages of English 
poets or prose writers ; you are not teased with footnotes concerning a 
sweet city with dreaming spires, or a passage from Wordsworth. Bradshaw 
may at times be difficult but never absurd or impenetrably obscure. 
And so Mr. Dreiser, tracing the progress of Clyde Griffiths, never intrudes 
otiose phrases, and whatever his aestheticism may be you must infer it 
from his characters and not endure it as a lecture of his own ; for he abhors 
description, and perhaps it is as well, since his novel already numbers— 
though without the faintest hint of elongation—some four-hundred 
thousand words. It has no aesthetic at all and is obviously the work of a 
man no longer innocently staring at his material, never talking of his 
medium as a child must talk of a toy sword, but immersed in the world of 
his imagination ; and that world itself is welcome in its difference from the 
niggardly inventions of many novelists of our time, for its interests are not 
literary or artistic, and the talk is not surburban prattle ; the interests and 
the talk are all of ordinary men and women without an idea in their heads, 
a picture on their walls or a book beneath their pillows. 

A chronicle of such length, dealing with such vulgar persons, must needs 
seem frightful, so that you start it with conscious heroism ; but before you 
have read very far you feel not a hero but a devotee, a humble pilgrim in a 
land that is half familiar, half bewildering, wholly overpowering. For the 
world of Mr. Dreiser’s making is a world such as surely we too might be 


(1) An American Tragedy. By Theodore Dreiser. Constable. tos. 
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inhabiting ; and Clyde Griffiths, in his weakness and deceit, his attractive 
shallowness and forlornness, is a character such as we ourselves might meet, 
humour and thrust virtuously aside, but for the wiser judgment, the com- 
mon sense, which is like the grace of God in action upon human affairs. 


II 

The story is a simple one. Clyde is the child of pious evangelists, whose 
meagre early life exposes him to temptations of peculiar force as a bell-boy — 
at hotels, where he first feels the itch of the flesh. There is something of a 
Semitic fluidity in his temperament—amiable, ambitious, ductile, he 
yearns after the beauty of young bodies, and the luxury of the fabrics that — 
half cover them ; and were there nothing more than this you would read 
Mr. Dreiser as lightly as Mr. Compton Mackenzie, and think merely of 
Sinister Street, N.Y. But there is much more than this. Clyde is over- 
turned with other hotel boys and their girls in a stolen car and flies away, 
assuming another name-to escape the police ; and so in a strange town he 
meets his uncle, the prosperous collar-maker of Lycurgus, who offers him 
a place in the factory, but leaves him in an ambiguous social position, 
neither flesh nor fowl nor good red herring. The department of the collar 
factory which he comes to control is one of girls, and the most attractive 
of them, Roberta, is the girl for whom he is damned. He loves her secretly, 
seduces her, and then is subjugated by a wealthy, beautiful creature, 
Sondra Finchley. Roberta clings to him, he clings to Sondra: to marry 
the one will be the death of his ambition, to subdue the other will bring its 
achievement. He murders Roberta, is charged, tried and electrocuted, 
having returned at the last, insincerely and overpersuaded, to the arti- 
ficial piety of his boyhood. 

The story, says Mr. George Moore, is everything, but this bare recital 
proves that it is nothing. The interest lies primarily in the character of 
Clyde Griffiths, next in the characters of certain other inhabitants of the 
State of Dreiser, thirdly in the excitement of an American criminal trial, 
and lastly in the social background. Even the confusion of American life, 
that stuns us as with the noise of an everlasting bombardment, is oddly 
justified by its adaptibility to the purpose of an artist ; although, it is true, 
an untravelled Englishman, lapped in the leisure of the East, may well gape 
with dismay at the fury of business and amusement which An American. 
Tragedy discloses as normal. One is often reminded of Balzac, who had the’ 
same social interest and an even more exorbitant power of intensifying the 
common, making it impressive by vivid and endless iteration of detail. 

But without an imaginative zest the sociological interest would yield no 
more to the reader than a sober Fabian tractate upon Moral Educability; 
it is character that vitalizes the story, character showing itself in what is, 
it seems, normal existence in America, or at any rate in Lycurgus, and ina ~ 
single abnormal deed, or at any rate abnormal outside America. But not 
only is the background commonplace—yet I repeat, exciting in its common- 
placeness—the character of Clyde himself is its mere flower and perfection. 
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He is the youthful sensualist, the ready lover, impressionable, voracious, 
histrionic, but still commonplace ; the ‘“‘ natural’ man of the Apostle’s 
definition. From him springs all the story. 

‘Three main episodes support the prodigious fabric, though they are not 
denominated main members and are subdued in the story. As they emerge 
in retrospect they are seen to be, first, the vampirine Hortense, second, the 
seduction and murder of Roberta and, third, the trial of Clyde. Each 
episode has its subordinate members, or, to adhere to our first image, each 
episode integrates a numerous system of branch lines in Mr. Dreiser’s 
Bradshaw ; and it is the coherence of all the parts that suggests how cun- 
ningly Mr. Dreiser has laboured, and with what cool intellectual power he 
has directed his imagination. He is not the only author of very long books, 

but he is one who has proved that an enormous chronicle can be maintained 
at another height than that of 'Tolstoi or Dostoiefisky, without lapsing into 
the dull monotone of our X and Y and Z. 

The Hortense of the first episode is the vulgar parasite almost'sublimated 
in her chary licentiousness and gross greed. Clyde is her youngest victim 
and she his first love ; with his fellow bell-boys, Ratterer, Sparser and the 
rest Mr. Dreiser’s names are life-like amusing—he is caught into a hell of 
sensual torment, while she remains cold, provocative, mean, a whip to his 
vanity, a scorpion to his senses. A single illustration of her rapacity could 
not easily be found adequate, but a fragment of the scene of Hortense and 
the coat and the glutinous Rubenstein may serve to shew something of 
Mr. Dreiser’s directness of manner.-: 

“* You like the coat, eh ?” was Rubenstein’s ingratiating comment as she opened 
the door. “ Well, that shows you have good taste, I’ll say. 'That’s one of the nob- 
biest little coats we’ve ever had to show in this store yet. A real beauty, that. And 
how it would look on such a beautiful girlas you!” He took it out of the window 
and held it up. “‘ I seen you when you was looking at it yesterday.”’ A gleam of 
greedy admiration was in his eye. 

And noting this, and feeling that a remote and yet not wholly unfriendly air 
would win her more consideration and courtesy than a more intimate one, Hortense 
merely said, ““ Yes?” 

“ Yes, indeed. And I said right away, there’s a girl that knows a really swell coat 
when she sees it.” 

The flattering unction soothed, in spite of herself. 

“ Look at that ! Look at that !”? went on Mr. Rubenstein, turning the coat 
about and holding it before her. “‘ Where in Kansas City will you find anything to 
equal that to-day ! Look at this silk lining here—genuine Mallinson silk—and these 
slant pockets. And the buttons. You think those things don’t make a different- 
looking coat ? There ain’t another one like it in Kansas City to-day—not one. And 
there won’t be. We designed it ourselves and we never repeat our models. We 
protect our customers. But come back here.” (He led the way to a triple mirror at 
the back). ‘‘ It takes the right person to wear a coat like this—to get the best effect 
out of it. Let me try it on you.” 


It is an instance, one of a thousand, of his way of immediate narration in 
preference to indirect description ; reading this, and the succeeding pages, 
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you are at home again in our own Berwick Street and the Babel of Soho. 
The second episode, of Roberta, represents again a passionate normality, 
and in tragic life, as Meredith knew, no villain need be. Clyde develop- 
ing ambition as his success begins, though so uncertainly, is still the com- 
monplace youth of quick desires, and Roberta the pretty, industrious, too- 
faithful working girl of the American factory. Other characters are bright 
and alert, Sondra Finchley in particular, and all move on like a train to its 
station—steadily, keeping time admirably, a gang of excited, crude young 
people whose hopes are fixed on the dining car, the dance hall and the more 
expensive shops, and whose hearts beat with a childish rapidity at every 
slight stimulus. Clyde can but maintain a precarious footing in this 
syncopated world, and between the two girls he is bewildered and enchant- 
ed by turns, with no firmer purpose than a tadpole’s. His weakness and 
unreadiness are seen vividly in his futile attempts to find a quack who will 
save Roberta’s name, meaning his own ; and indeed with the growth of 
his response to Sondra’s passion his innocence in evil doing becomes 
pathetic. And so it is by an irony—possibly an unconscious irony even— 
that the impulse to murder Roberta is begotten or directed by a newspaper 
report of the drowning of another girl by another fatuous dolt ; and with 
laborious ingenuity Clyde repeats for himself the same process and destroys 
the girl he had briefly loved, and whom he might still have endured with 
shallow affection had she been able to promote his ambition. Poor Clyde ! 
you murmur, as you read of his clumsy expedients, by which he sows the 
ground thick with clues and makes even the simple cunning of the District 
Attorney seem brilliant and superfluous. Mr. Dreiser’s sole fault, as it 
seems to me, is his forsaking for a while of his own straightforward narra- 
tive when he tells of the murder ; for once he is not concerned only with 
the object but seeks to add to it a sentimental interest—as though M. 
Maeterlinck had slipped a few pages into The Woman in White. 


III 


It is not until Clyde, poor Clyde still, is brought to trial that Mr. 
Dreiser is seen at his best, and Mr. Bennett’s superlatives fail to match this 
excellence. Criminal trials are beloved themes ; pity and anger, the exer- 
cise of our moral and intellectual powers, are given their freest play when 
we read day by day of Crippen or Bywaters; the loftiest of us do not | 
scorn them, the gentlest cannot refrain, for our lowest instincts, as well as 
perhaps our highest, may be expanded in vicarious experience without any 
risk to our own skins. This is common enough in England, but if Mr. 
Dreiser is to be believed our interest is pale and sluggish compared with 
that of America. There the trial becomes gladiatorial. The District 
Attorney Mason, who prosecutes Clyde, is brutal beyond the tradition of 
our own Jeffreys, without shewing a trace of the ability which we now 
attribute to that famous justicary. He prosecutes Clyde as though the 
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American State, spiritual as well as temporal, needed an execution as an 
atonement and oblation; and in this Mr. Dreiser suggests, surely, a 
sadly ironical meaning in his title, An American Tragedy. I cannot imagine 
why the Association for Advertising America has not secured the sup- 
pression of the book, or at least denounced the English edition. . . . The 
District Attorney is, however, easily surpassed by Clyde’s defence, and the 
brilliant and audacious invention of Jephson, who nearly saves his client 
by admitting what is urged against him, but baffles it by claiming that, 
almost at the moment of doing, he had experienced a religious change of 
heart which made it impossible for him to do what he had planned so 
madly to do. If it is a small thing that the prosecution should deliberately 
forge evidence against Clyde—and so superfluously—because Mason’s 
political aims will be fostered by a conviction, it is a small thing that Clyde’s 
counsel should propose so wild, so unconvincing yet so unassailable a 
defence as religious conversion. I can recall no passage in American 
literature more boldly or more credibly imagined, than that in which 
Jephson, in his hopelessness, conceives this scheme of evasion and foists it 
upon the pitiable lad. ‘“‘ How are they going to prove that he didn’t ex- 
perience a change of heart if he says he did and sticks to it ? ”—the sticking 
to it proving so difficult under Mason’s murderous attack. Jephson must 
** drill him for months ” in this subtle difficult lie, and the real excitement 
of the trial consists in the clash of the lie to save and the lie to destroy. 
Another subtlety is that of truth, and Mr. Dreiser has revealed this in the 
pernicious zeal of the prosecutor, Mason, who reads to the Court letter 
after letter written by Roberta in her distress, so ingenuous and of a 
pathos so helpless and hopeless that even his own brutality is touched and 
he speaks out of the sorrow he is exposing. 'That the brutal should be 
capable of a brief tenderness is no very great wonder, but Mr. Dreiser has 
discovered it for himself and has not portrayed even Mason all black. 
The last subtlety is that of deceit again. Clyde languishes month after 
month in prison, awaiting the appeal and then awaiting execution, while 
the change of heart is published by a clergyman who really believes in it and 
tries to force it, and who finds that Clyde, depressed by Sondra’s last 
message, still weak and led like a sheep, can be tricked into heaven by 
preparing to abjure earth. It is his deceitful escape from a prison, so 
horrible that the guards themselves cannot eat at times, into death which 
seems even more deceitful and frightful in its silence . . . The whole 
scene (and this is true also of the whole of the prolonged third episode) is 
impressive by accumulation, with a nervous effect like that produced by 
the pneumatic drills that puncture all the senses as you approach those 
terrifying dentists, the roadbreakers. It is as thrilling as the scene with 
Raskolnikoff in Crime and Punishment, tense, yet utterly unlike the tense 
parallel scene in Trollope’s first novel The Macdermotts, in which a young 
man, as simple as Clyde but without his covetous viciousness, is convicted 
and hanged after a trial far briefer, far less minutely related, but not less 
pathetic. 
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IV 


I confess I should read it with incredulity but for the contemporary 
record of the trial of the millionaires’ sons, Leopold and Loeb, recently 
presented in a collection of speeches and evidence. The ways of other 
people always seem strange to us, and that is why we are urged by railway 
advertisements to travel; we are to broaden our minds until we find 
nothing strange. It would assuredly be hard for a stiff Englishman, re- 
joicing a little in his isolation, to comprehend the procedure of American 
justice if he had not been prepared by Mr. Dreiser and the Leopold and 
Loeb report. Fiction and fact are at one in presenting a scene which makes 
the wildest of films sober and literal. You may think it preposterous that 
a man should be tried for his life as though he were a sulky performing bear 
who must be pricked until he is maddened so that he may be flogged back 
into sullenness ; but this is the spirit in which Clyde Griffiths 1s epee 
cuted by Mason, and the millionaires’ sons by Crowe. One might say 
more—there is infinitely less of argument and reason in the Leopold and 
Loeb case, which is fact, than in the Clyde case, which is fiction ; nothing 
in the latter is so fantastic as this from the report of the trial of the million- 
aire minors : 

Just make them crazy enough so that they won’t hang, and don’t make them 
crazy enough to make it necessary to put this up to twelve men, because twelve 
men are not going to be fooled by your twaddle. Just make them insane enough so 
that it will make a mitigating circumstance that we can submit to the Court. 

One of these wise men got up on the stand, and he had been employed to examine 
into the mental condition of Leopold. He is asked : 

*‘ Doctor, do you know that Leopold has written a great deal upon the subject of 
ornithology, that he is one of the authorities upon that subject in the United States, 
that he has lectured before the students of Harvard University upon that subject ?’ 

‘Yes sir, I do’ 

* Did you see his works ?’ 

ah 8 

* Did you read them ?’ 

‘No.’ 

“ You were employed to examine his mind, were you not ?” 

iV es? 

* What did you do ?’ 

“ T examined his urine.’ 

‘Don’t you think you could get a better idea of his mental condition by reading 
the uanigs that he wrote, the produce of his brain, than you couldjby examining his 
urine ?’ 

And the doctor says : 

‘I don’t know.’ 

Probably he just wanted to find out how much sugar he could discover, to lay a 
foundation for an argument by Clarence Darrow. that these two boys are too sweet 
for your Honor to treat roughly, as you would the ordinary criminal. 


Mr. Dreiser has this great advantage over his English contemporaries : to 
write an incredibly amazing scene he has but to transcribe the common 
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proceedings of the American Courts—not merely in a backwoods settle- 
ment but in Chicago itself. Were a novelist to transcribe Old Bailey pro- 
ceedings he would gain little from the clash of opposing counsel or the 
mendacity of witnesses ; but in America, it seems, no excitement can be so 
great, or worth so great a bribe to secure, as that of a trial at which humanity 
is no longer shocked into shame. It is very hard to read An American 
Tragedy uncritically, for the English tradition of civilization is so deeply, 
if unconsciously, bitten into us that the more primitive attitude of the 
public in American proceedings seems a mere ferocity in comparison with 
it. And further, Mr. Dreiser’s novel is in itself so sharp a criticism of the 
American polity that it derives an external interest from the picture, until 
you remind yourself that a satire is no better as a satire for being true. 
_ Our materialism is more subdued, our pleasures less mechanical, our 
notions less formal, than those of the people, rich and poor alike, who in- 
habit Mr. Dreiser’s world. I cannot determine whether that world is real 
or fictitious, but whether real or fictitious it moves like life and makes the 
heart and brain heave with nausea and apprehension ; and hence the book 
may seem hateful to loyal Americans who look bravely to the future and 
meanwhile keep silent. I admire the silence, but cannot help scanning this 
American scene with an interest beyond that which a purely “ ideal ” 
world may compel. I wish Henry James could read it now, or had read it 
before his own survey of American civilization was prepared. Would he 
remark upon the singular joylessness of the Western civilization, as Pat- 
more did when he recalled some one saying that in America there was 
comfort everywhere, but no joy? Patmore added that America was 
accordingly the only country which had no art. I have not the temerity to 
demur when Patmore speaks, but I think Mr. Dreiser has written some- 
thing which demands a broader conception of art than our mystical poet 
allowed. 


Vv 


The method of Mr. Dreiser is, as I have said, a method of infinite detail, 
a stippling, point by minute point, over the whole surface of a scene which 
is by no means inconsiderable in scope. It is a method which might be 
applied to narrow scenes, but to use it on such a scale as im An American 
Tragedy is to take a grave risk of boring the reader and pre-empting too 
great a parcel of his life. Mr. Dreiser hag defied the risk, and almost the 
first thing you are likely to say when you reach the end of the book is not, 
How long it is, but How short it has been! ‘The most patient of chroniclers, 
moving antlike over the confusion of human affairs, he is nevertheless able 
to create an illusion of intense speed, as in the many breathless pages— 
already referred to—relating the car smash of the first main episode. 
He has, in fact, taken a great part in repopularizing the very long novel 
by using one of two methods. The other is that of Few Siiss. While Mr. 
Dreiser reminds you of Defoe in his passionate and truly poetic love of 
detail, Mr. Feuchtwanger reminds you of the breathless succession of film 
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scenes. Few Siiss in method as well asin view is, strictly speaking, 
sensationalism. Its description is abundant, striking and emphatic, and 
would need little condensation for use in “‘ captions”; its character is 
dead black and white, unrelieved, agile, undeveloping. While An American 
Tragedy takes you patiently, and so willingly, through Dreiser State, so 
that you are sensibly an old inhabitant by the time you have finished and 
everything experienced is familiar and native, Jew Siiss hurries you from 
point to point bewilderingly ; you are unconvinced but you do not stay to 
question, you must keep your eyes quick for the next scene, your lids 
flicker with the speed of the film, character and credibility no longer 
matter, the scenes stream through your mind like yesterday’s chain of 
cigarettes, so that you forget and are content to forget. You are so much 
concerned with the sensation of the moment that you care not for the 
moment that has just passed. There is a mimicing cleverness in this 
adaptation of film technique to the purposes of the novel, and I should 
welcome it save for the fear that the nearer the novel is to the movies the 
farther it may be from literature. A form of writing which prevents re- 
flection is not a very good form to pursue ; false emphasis, heedless haste, 
the avoidance of the subtlety and innuendo of common life, the temptation 
to use too freely the lusts of the flesh which the film is so prone to depend 
upon for sole interest—a novel sharing these tedencies and wants, however 
it may provoke our common sensuality, cannot be so fit for remembrance 
or for imitation as An American Tragedy, which follows a simpler and an 
infinitely more exacting tradition. Doubtless the film method has virtues 
of its own, in an age which is so easily persuaded that it is too busy to relate 
and reflect, but literature can hardly find common ground with an enter- 
tainment based upon that persuasion. And doubtless Few Siiss, being an 
historical novel and displaying conspicuously some research into the high- 
ways and bye-ways of history, is a novel on which the exploiters of the past, 
the prosperous hacks of the movies, might cast their astute eyes, thinking 
the task of adaptation light and profitable. I remember that Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis, in a recent book on Shakespeare, boldly declared that the form 
dictated the content, and Few Siiss enforces this assertion ; but what does 
the form do for An American Tragedy ? 'There the subject is born into its 
own element, as native to the element as a whale to the sea. Mr. Dreiser, 
indeed, is himself very much like a whale for vastness among contemporary’ 
figures. In the aquarium of the world he is large, melancholy, slow- 
moving, seemingly idle in his progression from sea to sea, but beholding 
whatever sails within the orbit of his vision with a remembering eye. 
Other novelists may be like the dreadful-looking swordfish, or the nimble 
porpoise, or the undelightful dog-fish, squid and envenomed ray, each with 
his unconscious office in the mysterious economy of the seas, each with his 
own reward. Mr. Dreiser in An American Tragedy has pursued the more 
excellent way, and shows how .a man who blunders oddly in his use of 
common English can yet resort with natural genius to a mode of narration 
which matches a conception of universal interest. 
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JOHNSON’S BOOKS 


By S. C. ROBERTS 


N Tuesday, April 18, 1775, Johnson, Boswell, and Sir Joshua - 
Reynolds dined with Mr. Cambridge at the “ beautiful villa ” 
of the last-named gentleman near Twickenham : 


No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. Cambridge, in his library, than 
Johnson ran eagerly to one side of the room, intent on poring over the backs of the 
books. Sir Joshua observed, (aside,) “‘ He runs to the books, as I do to the pictures: 
but I have the advantage. I can see much more of the pictures than he can of the 
books.”” Mr. Cambridge, upon this, politely said, ‘‘ Dr. Johnson, I am going with 
your pardon to accuse myself, for I have the same custom which I perceive you 
have. But it seems odd that’one should have such a desire to look at the backs of 
books.” Johnson, ever ready for contest, instantly started from his reverie, wheeled 
about and answered, “‘ Sir, the reason is very plain. Knowledge is of two kinds. 
We know a subject ourselves, or we know where we can find information upon it. 
When we enquire into any subject, the first thing we have to do is to know what 
books have treated of it. This leads us to look at catalogues, and the backs of books 
in libraries.” 


Two years ago, a very rare catalogue, in a very rare state, was repro- 
duced for the delectation of the faithful. It was a facsimile of A Catalogue 
of the valuable Library of Books of the late learned Samuel Fohnson,Esq., LL.D. 
This library, consisting of 662 lots, was sold by auction by Mr. Christie, 
“‘ at-his Great Room in Pall Mall,” on Wednesday, February 16th, 1785, 
and the three following days. On the preceding Monday and Tuesday the 
public had the opportunity of seeing at least the backs of Johnson’s 
books. 

A facsimile of another copy of this catalogue was published in 1892 
and provoked a paper read at Oxford by A. W. Hutton* as well as an essay 
from the pen of Austin Dobson]. Now, however, a uniquely interesting 
copy has been made public. It is in the possession of Colonel Ralph Isham 
and the facsimile has an introductory essay by that gayest of Johnsonians, 
Mr. Edward Newton. In this copy there is not only a record of the prices 
fetched but also a note, in a very neat hand, of the purchaser of each lot. 
Thus one may contemplate the fate, as well as the nature and extent, of 
Johnson’s library. 

It is significant that Mr. Christie described the books as belonging to 
“ the late learned Samuel Johnson,” and a cursory glance at, say, the folios 
sold on the first day, or indeed at any section of the catalogue, will give a 
hint of its general character : 

87. Bibliotheca veterum patrum, 1624 
88. Pole’s synopsis criticorum, 1669 


*Fohnson Club Papers, 1899. 
[Eighteenth Century Vignettes, Second Series, 1894. 
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89. Linguarum veterum Thesauri, a G. Hickerio,* 1703 
go. Flavii Josephi opera, a J. Hudsono, 1720 


‘‘Not voyages and travels, but all literature, Sir, all ancient writers, all 
manly.” / 

A partial classification of the literary items has been made by Professor 
Houston in his study of Johnson as a humanist, but here it may be suffic- 
ient to note that of the 650 lots (representing at least 3,000, and perhaps 
5,000, volumes) which are recorded in the sale-catalogue, more than 200 
relate to the classical writers of antiquity, about 130 to theology and 
philosophy, 80 to history and law, nearly 40 to mathematics and science, 
and more than 20 to medicine. 

The predominance of classical literature is not unexpected and the 
names of the great Renaissance scholars (Casaubon, Erasmus, Scaliger, 
Stephanus, Vossius, and others) are prominent. Several early editions are 
noteworthy, such as an Aldine Hesychius Dictionarium (1514) and an 
Aldine Orationes Rhetoricae Graecae (1513). Both of these were editiones 
principes and fetched 7s. and 2s. respectively. Other Aldine editions are 
Horace (ed. Muretus, 1555), Apollonius Rhodius (1521), Quintilian (1512) 
and the Greek Grammar of Lascaris. There is a Basel Virgil of 1534 and a 
Plantin Virgil of 1575 ; a Plutarch, Moralia Opuscula of 1542 and a Lucian 
of 1563, both printed at Basel. The Oxford Press is represented in this 
section of the catalogue by a Quintilian of 1693, two editions of Josephus 
(1687 and 1720), Hutchinson’s Xenophon (1727) and Shaw’s Apollonius 
Rhodius (1779) ; the Cambridge Press by Homer (1689), Catullus (1703), 
Sallust (1710), together with Kuster’s edition of Suidas’ Lexicon (1705) 
in three volumes. 

Only one fifteenth-century book appears in the catalogue, Boethius’ 
De Consolatione Philosophiae (1491). ‘This volume, in company with an 
early edition of Plato’s Meno, was sold for 3s. 6d. 

In the theological section there appear many Greek ‘Testaments 
(including Erasmus’ edition of 1527), various bibles (including the 
Icelandic version of 1644), the Gothic version of the Gospels published at 
Oxford in 1750, much patristic literature (Athanasius, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Ambrose, Justin Martyr, Augustine, Chrysostom), a Roman 
missal, various editions of the Septuagint, the works afaik English divines 
as Andrewes, Chillingworth, Latimer, Butler, Clarke, Blair, Waterland, 
Wesley, Baxter, Lowth and, finally, Bampton’s Lecture Sermons preached 
at Oxford in 1784. Of Baxter’s works it may be remembered that Johnson - 
spoke in terms of unusually sweeping praise. “‘ Read any of them,” he 
told Boswell, “ they are all good.” 

The chronological range of Johnson’s medical books is almost equally wide. 

Beginning with the 1538 and 1542 editions of Galen and the editio 
princeps of Aretaeus De Causis Morborum (1554), we pass to the works of 


*Sic. ‘The editor was Hicks. The catalogue is full of misprints. 
tDoctor Fohnson, A Study in XVIII. Century Humanism, 1923. 
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Vesalius (probably Boerhaave’s edition) and the Graecorum chirurgici libri 
of Soranus (1754). Later we come to Salmon’s Practice of Curing (1684), 
Hill’s Materia Medica, Astruc De Morbis Venereis, the Chirurgical Works 
of Mr. Pott (one of the doctors who attended Johnson), Cheselden’s 
Anatomy, and Cheyne’s English Malady. 

This last book Johnson more than once recommended Boswell to read. 
First published in 1733, it dealt with the nature, causes, and cure of nervous 
distempers, and the author’s own case is described at length. He had 
pencree from many disorders and at one time was so wasted by a fever 
that 

Upon my total Recovery, my Appetite being unsatiable, I suck’d up and retained the 

Juices .. .of my food like a sponge, and thereby suddenly grew plump, fat, and 

hale to’a Wonder ; but indeed too fast : However for near twenty years I continued 

sober moderate and plain in my Diet and in my greatest Health drank not above 

a Quart or three Pints at most of Wine any day .. never tasting any Supper and 

at Breakfast nothing but Green Tea, without any Eatable ; but by these means 

every Dinner necessarily became a Surfeit and a Debauch, and in ten or twelve 
years I swelled to such an enormous size, that upon my last weighing I exceeded 

32 stone. 


Finally, after sufferings on which he could scarcely reflect without horror, 
Cheyne was driven to a diet of milk, seed, and vegetables. Johnson, for all 
his praise of the book, never seems to have got so far. Temperance, as 
Cheyne himself wrote, is a relative thing. 

Other names in the catalogue, familiar even to laymen, are those of 
Mudge, Mead and James. John Mudge, of Plymouth, was a man whose 
technical skill Johnson valued as highly as he did his friendship, and is 
represented in his library by a work On a catarrhous cough. Near it on the 
shelf, no doubt, was the Praecepta Medica of Dr. Mead, of whom Johnson 
said, perhaps rather wistfully, that he lived more in the broad sunshine of 
life than almost any man. Dr. James was the inventor of the famous 
powders which are alleged to have hastened Goldsmith’s death, and author 
of the three-volume medicinal dictionary, for which Johnson himself 
wrote the Dedication to Dr. Mead, and possibly some articles as well. 
Johnson’s copy of this Dictionary fetched {£3 19s., a very high price as 
prices ruled at the sale. . 

In the category of general literature it is interesting to note Johnson’s 
comparatively slender equipment in regard to English literature. Of 
Shakespeareana he had the second issue of the third folio (1664), War- 
burton’s edition of 1747, Grey’s Notes (1754), and Remarks (1755), and 
Steevens’ reprint of 1766, together with one or two less important editions 
and, finally, a volume which is catalogued as a first folio. 

Amongst other English poets and dramatists we find Chaucer, Gower, 
Drayton, Barclay, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Spenser, Marvell, 
Samuel Butler, Dryden and Pope. 

The antiquarian prose of the seventeenth century is represented by 
Camden and Fuller, Burton, and Sir Thomas Browne. The last two, of 
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course, were among Johnson’s favourite authors, but their names appear 
only once each in the catalogue. 

Lastly, there is a moderate collection of the work of writers contem- 
porary with Johnson himself, including Reynolds’s Discourses, Hoole’s 
Tasso and Ariosto, Goldsmith’s Citizen and Roman History, Robertson’s 
Histories, Boswell’s Corsica, Warton’s Life of Pope, Hugh Kelly’s Works, 
Clarissa (in English and Dutch), Baretti’s Dictionary, Burney’s History of 
Music, one copy of Johnson’s Journey printed at Leipzig, a copy of The 
Lives of the Poets and nineteen copies of the Dictionary, some with MS. notes. 

Even a brief and partial summary such as this is sufficient to show 
that the more important part of Johnson’s library could be properly 
appraised only by a classical scholar of the old school who was also a 
bibliographer. The ordinary Johnsonian may be forgiven for turning 
with greater avidity to the list of purchasers. “ Sir,’”’ he may say in excuse, 
“ the biographical part of libraries is what I love most.” 

First, certain clauses in Johnson’s will must be borne in mind : 

Also, I give and bequeath to Sir John Hawkins, one of my Executors the Annales 
Ecclesiastici of Baronius, and Holinshed’s and Stowe’s Chronicles, and also an 
octavo Common Prayer-Book. To Bennet Langton, Esq., I give and bequeath 
my Polyglot Bible. To Sir Joshua Reynolds, my great French Dictionary, by 
Martiniere, and my own copy of my folio English Dictionary of the last revision . . . 


There were similar legacies to Dr. William Scott, Mr. Windham, 
Mr. Strahan ; and to Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Butter, Mr. 
Cruikshank, Mr. Holder, Gerard Hamilton, Mrs. Gardiner, Frances 
Reynolds, Mr. Hoole and his son, Johnson bequeathed “ each a book at 
their election, to keep as a token of remembrance.” 

Futhermore, as both Birkbeck Hill and Austin Dobson have surmised, 
Johnson no doubt made several verbal bequests to those who came to see 
him in his last days. Consequently, many books, and especially, one may 
conjecture, those with personal associations, were disposed of before the 
library as a whole came under the hammer of Mr. Christie. 

Still, a number of Johnson’s friends came to bid at the sale. Dr. Burney, 
for instance, whose library Johnson had praised as a “ great accumulation 
of knowledge,” bought Grainger’s Tibullus, the Works of Salmasius, a lot 
of seven volumes described as “‘ Juvenalis opera, etc.’’, and eight portraits, 
framed and glazed. Of Grainger’s translation of Tibullus it may be re- 
called that Johnson had given his approval of the work. It was better, he 
thought, than the same writer’s poem, The Sugar-Cane : 


What could he make of a sugar-cane ? One might as well write “ The Parsley- — 


bed, a Poem ”’ ; or “ The Cabbage-garden, a Poem.” 


Bennet Langton’s purchases have little personal interest, though they 
accord well enough with his scholarly piety ; a lot of twelve volumes con- 
taining Senecae opera, etc., and another including Historia Nicephori and 
Limborch de Veritatis reigionis Christianae. 

A parcel of three volumes bought by Mr. Seward has more allurement 
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for the modern collector. Two titles only are specified in the catalogue—. 
Beattie’s Essay on Truth, of which Johnson wrote that the more he looked 
upon it, the more he liked it ; and Boswell’s fournal of a Tour to Corsica, 
no doubt with a devout inscription on the fly-leaf. On the whole, Mr. 
Seward may be reckoned to have got good value for his expenditure of 
sixteen shillings. 

This copy of Boswell’s Corsica bought by Seward is one of the compara- 
tively small number of works by Johnson’s friends which appear in the 
catalogue. Another is Goldsmith’s Roman History, which was sold in 
company with Robertson’s History of Scotland for twelve shillings. 
Burney’s History of Music fetched a higher price (one pound nineteen 
shillings), and was secured by Edmond Malone. Probably Johnson had 
read but little of it, though he had been diligent in helping Burney in its 
preparation by means of introductions to Oxford scholars. It was a propos 
of this book, too, that Johnson pronounced a shrewd judgment upon the 
science of advertising. Talking to him one night at Montrose, Boswell 
observed that Hawkins’s and Burney’s books on the history of music were 
announced about the same time. Was this not unlucky ? Would they not 
hurt one another? “ No, Sir,” replied Johnson, “ they will do good to one 
another. Some will buy the one, some the other, and compare them ; and 
so a talk is made about a thing, and the books are sold.” 

Horace Walpole, as one would expect, did not figure prominently 
amongst the buyers at the sale. The one lot which attracted him was that 
containing Mason’s Caractacus, the poem which Johnson used to turn into 
ridicule for the diversion of himself and chance-comers to a coffee-house. 
“I always thought very well of Mason,” said Johnson, “‘ for a Cambridge 
man ; he is, I believe, a mighty blameless character.” Horace Walpole 
was not the only collector who attended the sale. Isaac Gossett, the 
Lepidus of Dibdin’s Bibhomania, bought nearly a dozen lots, including 
Vossius’ Disssertationes de LX X interpretibus and many classical works, 
such as the Catullus printed at Cambridge for Tonson in 1703, Bentley’s 
_Manilius, a French bible printed at Amsterdam in 1678, and Walpole’s 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors (1759). But the most interesting 
item bought by Gossett is perhaps No. 495, a lot of five volumes which 
contained Hutton’s History of Birmingham—a book immortalised in 
Malone’s anecdote of March, 1783 : 

When I called about two months ago, I found him in his arm-chair by the fireside, 
before which a few apples were laid. He was reading. I asked him what book he 
had got. He said the History of Birmingham. Local histories, I observed, were 
generally dull. “It is true, sir; but this has a peculiar merit with me ; for I passed 
some of my early years and married my wife there.” I supposed the apples were 
preparing as medicine. ‘“‘ Why no, sir ; I believe they are only there because I want 
something to do. These are some of the solitary expedients to which we are 
driven by sickness. I have been confined this week past, and here you find me 
roasting apples, and reading the History of Birmingham.” 


One of the most intimate friends of Johnson in his later years was 
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Dr. Brocklesby. A member of the Essex Head Club, he attended Johnson 
in his last illness, and on one occasion referred to his generosity with a tear 
of gratitude in his eye. Shortly before his death Johnson took special 
pains to confirm his physician in the truths of Christianity. 

At the sale Dr. Brocklesby bought two Foulis editions of Xenophon, a 
Lucian of 1728, Van Swieten’s commentary on Boerhaave (1742) and 
Casaubon’s Juvenal and Persius (1695). 

Sentiment, no doubt, prompted the choice of the last item, for doctor 
and patient enjoyed quoting Juvenal to each other. On June 20, 1783, a 


few days after he had suffered a paralytic stroke, Johnson wrote to Mrs. 
Thrale : 


I was this day directed to eat flesh, and I dined very copiously upon roasted 
lamb and boiled pease : I then went to sleep in a chair, and when I waked, I found 
Dr. Brocklesby sitting by me, and fell to talking with him in such a manner as 
made me glad, and, I hope, made me thankful. The Doctor fell to repeating 
Juvenal’s ninth satire ; but I let him see that the province was mine. 


Again, about a week before Jonson’s death, Dr. Brocklesby quoted to 
him the lines from the tenth satire, beginning 
Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. 
In one line, however, 


Qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 


he misquoted supremum for extremum. Johnson, though dying, was still 
on the alert. 


His critical ear [says Boswell] ‘“ instantly took offence, and discoursing yehem- 
ently on the unmetrical effect of such a lapse, he showed himself as full as ever of 
the spirit of the grammarian.” 


It is small wonder that Dr. Brocklesby was willing to pay 34s. (a high 
price as prices went then) for that copy of Juvenal. 

As has been noted already, Johnson was concerned with the spiritual, as 
well as the scholastic, salvation of Dr. Brocklesby. In particular he pressed 
upon him the study of Dr. Samuel Clarke, as being “ fullest on the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice.’ Originally, Johnson had spurned Clarke. He was an 
Arian, “‘ a condemned heretic upon the doctrine of the Trinity,” and his 
name was rigidly excluded from the Dictionary. But in his later years ' 
Clarke’s Sermons were constantly in Johnson’s hands, as the Prayers and 
Meditations show. ‘Two copies of these Sermons appear in the catalogue and . 
one was bought by John Hoole, the translator of Tasso and Ariosto. No 
one was more faithful than Hoole in his attendance upon the dying lexico- 
grapher. It was he who kept a diary of his visits to Johnson in the last 
three weeks of his life. Boswell was allowed to use extracts from this diary 
and the full narrative was published in the European Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1799. Hoole’s other purchases included a copy of Baretti’s 


Italian Dictionary (a natural choice), early editions of Statius and Ovid, and 
an undescribed Aristotle. 
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The purchases of ‘ Des Moulins ” (no doubt John Desmoulins, son 
of Mrs. Desmoulins and grandson of Dr. Swinfen, Johnson’s godfather) 
are such as to make the modern collector ache withenvy: 


A large bundle of curious pamphlets in quarto (£1 12s. od.). 
A ditto in octavo (£1 7s. od.). 


What did these delectable bundles contain ? Were they political tracts ? 
Were some of them by Johnson himself? Were they poetry or prose? 
“I happened,” says Boswell, ‘‘ I know not how, to say that a pamphlet 

aeant a prose piece.’’ JOHNSON: “No, sir. A few sheets of poetry 
unbound are a pamphlet, as much as a few sheets of prose.” 

Edmond Malone bought, besides Burney’s History of Music, the 
Bibliotheca Graeca of Fabricius in eight volumes and a copy of the so-called 
Rowley poems by Thomas Chatterton. Malone had previously interested 
himself in these poems and had published a pamphlet entitled “‘ Cursory 
Observations on the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley’; Johnson 
himself. had not been able wholly to withhold his admiration of Chatterton. 
* It is wonderful,” he said, “‘ how the whelp has written such things.” 

The presence of General Oglethorpe at the Johnson sale has long been 
made famous by the sketch of the old gentleman seated, complete with 
sword, on the edge of a table with a catalogue in his hand.* 

Besides some early editions of the classics General Oglethorpe bought 
The Acts and Deeds of Sir Wiliam Wallace (1758), the learned Mrs. 
Carter’s Epictetus and three portraits, one of them of Mrs. Montague. 
oat No. 284 (Twiss’s Travels in Spain) has an interest for readers of 

oswell. 


I have not indeed [said Johnson] cut the leaves yet ; but I have read in them 
where the pages are open, and I do not suppose that what is in the pages which 
are.closed is worse than what is in the open pages. 


Only on one book did Mr. Christie make a comment as to rarity : The 
Earl of Northumberland’s Household Book, which he described as “ very 
scarce.” This book was, as Nichols said, ‘‘ conducted through the press ” 
by Dr. Percy in 1770 while he was living with the Duke and Duchess of 
Northumberland as domestic chaplain. Johnson’s copy was bought by 
Thornton, the bookseller, for £3 15s. = 

What appears to be a rarity indeed is Lot No. 467—Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Histories and Tragedies, 1623. The date, however, as Austin 
Dobson pointed out, is a misprint for 1632. This copy of the second folio 
had a history of some interest. It had belonged to Theobald, the editor of 
Shakespeare. At his death in 1744 it came into the possession of Osborne 
the bookseller. Osborne presented it to Johnson, and at the sale of 
Johnson’s library it was bought by Samuel Ireland (father of W.H. Ireland, 
the Shakespearean forger). Many years later the late Sir Henry Irving paid 


*The’ General’s copy of the Catalogue is now in the possession of Mr. Edward 
Newton. 
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£100 for it. Inside it he found notes made by Ireland on the history of the 
book* and a newspaper cutting stating that 


in the late sale of Dr. Johnson’s books there were several articles which sold wonder- . 


: 


fully cheap, particularly the following—a folio edition of Shakespeare, the second, — 


with a large number of notes, MS. in the margin, Johnson’s own handwriting. 


For this treasure Samuel Ireland paid 22s. 


Dr. Horsley, whose name, curiously enough, is the only one which © 


receives an explanatory footnote in the catalogue, bought two lots, in- 
cluding a Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus, Ephraim Syrus in Greek and the works 
of Irenaeus. Horsley, successively Bishop of St. David’s, Rochester, and 
St. Asaph, was a member of the Essex Head Club and a Tory controversi- 
alist of the old school: ‘‘ He did not know,” he said once in the House of 
Lords, ‘‘ what the mass of the people in any country had to do with the 
laws but to obey them.” Lot 431 is described as ‘‘ Derby’s Commentary 
on the evangelists, 2 v. 1777, Smart’s poems, 1752.” The first of these 
items should have been described as A Commentary, with Notes, on the four 
Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles, by Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of 
Rochester. It was posthumously published under the editorship of the 
Reverend Mr. Derby in 1777. Zachary Pearce was the only person who 
had given Johnson any assistance in the compilation of the Dictionary, and 
Johnson in his turn contributed one of his finest dedications to Pearce’s 
volume : 
TO THE KING 
Sir, 

I presume to lay before your Majesty the last labours of a learned Bishop, who 
died in the toils and duties of his calling. He is now beyond the reach of all earthly 
honours and rewards ; and only the hope of inciting others to imitate him makes 
it now fit to be remembered, that he enjoyed in his life the favour of your Majesty. 

The tumultuary life of Princes seldom permits them to survey the wide extent 
of national interest, without losing sight of private merit; to exhibit qualities 
which may be imitated by the highest and the humblest of mankind ; and to be 
at once amiable and great. 

Such characters, if now and then they appear in history are contemplated with 
admiration. May it be the ambition of all your subjects to make haste with their 
tribute of reverence : and as posterity may learn from your Majesty how Kings 
ee Nes may they learn, likewise, from your people, how they should be’ 

onoured. ; 


It was an odd chance that tied the learned prelate’s theological com- 
mentaries in the same bundle as the poems of poor Kit Smart—and yet © 
not so odd, perhaps ; for Kit Smart won the Seatonian Prize Poem in the 
University of Cambridge for five years out of six and the regulations for the 
Seatonian Prize are instinct with eighteenth-century piety. The terms of 


*See Birkbeck Hill, fohnsonian Miscellanies, I, 304. The initials at the foot of the 
notes should evidently be S.I. not S.¥. . 
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Mr. Seaton’s Will placed it in the disposal of the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Clare Hall, and the Greek Professor : 


Which three persons aforesaid shall give out a subject, which subject shall for 
the first year be one or other of the Perfections or Attributes of the Supreme 
Being, and so the succeeding years till that subject is exhausted ; and afterwards 
the subject shall be either Death, Judgment, Heaven, Hell, Purity of Heart, etc., 
or whatsoever else may be judged by the Vice-Chancellor, Master of Clare Hall, and 
Greek Professor, to be most conducive to the honour of the Supreme Being and 
recommendation of virtue. 


With which sentiments Johnson would no doubt have been as completely 
in sympathy as he was with the laxity of Kit Smart’s laundry. 

A buyer described as ‘ Fergusson ”’ (possibly Sir Adam Fergusson, the 
“vile Whig,’ with whom Johnson argued about luxury) secured the lot for 19s. 

Lots 136 and 158 are described as being bought by “ Sir John 
Henderson.” This may perhaps have been the eccentric John Henderson 
of Johnson’s own college “ celebrated for his wonderful acquirements in 
Alchymy, Judicial Astrology, and other abstruse and curious learning,” 
who rejoiced to make one of the party when Johnson showed Hannah More 
round Pembroke. Certainly the books selected (a Paris Cicero of 1543 and 
a Lucian in five volumes) accord well enough with the tastes and career of 
one who taught Latin and Greek on the continent at the age of twelve. 

Dr. Edward Harwood, precursor of Moulton, Moffatt and many others 
in his Liberal Translation of the New Testament, bought Johnson’s copy of 
Suidas (1630) as well as Bayle’s Dicttonaire, Styan ‘Thirlby’s edition of 
Justin Martyr, and a 1625 edition of Athanasius. 

It was at the house of Mr. Wickins, a draper in Lichfield, that Dr. 
Johnson once picked up the Liberal Translation of the New Testament. 

The passage which first caught his eye was from that sublime apostrophe in St. 
John upon the raising of Lazarus, ‘“‘ Jesus wept ” ; which Harwood had conceitedly 
rendered “‘ and Jesus, the Saviour of the world, burst into a flood of tears.”’ He 
contemptuously threw the book aside exclaiming “‘ Puppy.” 


Such are a few of the digressions into which one is led by the contemplation 
of some of the purchasers of Johnson’s books. But it should be noted that 
in 1785, as now, the greater part of such a collection went into the hands of 
the booksellers and the names of Chapman, Collins, Cuthell, Faulder, 
Hayes, Hodgson, Johnson, King, Lea, Lowndes, Manson, Marsh, Miles, 
Nourse, Ogilvie, Thornton and White are easily recognisable. The 
largest purchaser of all was ‘‘ Money,” who took more than 120 lots—a 
fifth of the whole library. As there appears to have been no prominent 
bookseller or wealthy collector of this name, one is driven to the conclusion 
that the word must stand for that personage who in certain spheres of 
accountancy is known as ‘‘ Mr. Cash.” 

Aword maybe said in conclusion of Johnson himself in relation to his books. 

Of his physical treatment of them it is hard, as Matthew Arnold said 
of Macaulay’s Horaiius, to read without a cry of pain. “ Slovenly ” and 
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“* careless ” are the epithets applied by Boswell, who found him more than 
once wearing hedgers’ gloves and buffeting his books in a cloud of dust ; 
whilst the story of the sudden pouncing of poor Garrick’s Petrarch over 
Johnson’s head on the floor is well known. 


, 
j 


. 


Johnson, indeed, had probably little of the collector’s feeling towards — 


his library. He valued_his early editions no doubt, but he valued them as 
the work of great masters and as the storehouses of editorial learning—not 
as very scarce in this or that state. 


He had begun his reading in his father’s bookshop and, though he learned ~ 


how to bind a book, he made but a poor show as a bookseller. “* 'To super- 
sede the pleasures of reading, by the attentions of traffic,” wrote one of his 
earliest biographers, “‘ was a task he never could master” ; and perhaps the 
nucleus of his own library consisted of volumes saved from the wreck of 
his father’s business. 

Of Johnson as a bookbuyer we read little ; though Boswell quotes a 
letter of 6 January, 1784, to Mr. Dilly in which Johnson orders a set of 
“‘ Burton’s Books,” a series which he remembered having seen sold in 
earlier days by the booksellers on London Bridge. In later years, no doubt, 
the greater part of Johnson’s books came to him as presents from book- 
sellers and authors. On the proper use of books Johnson spoke and wrote 
with a mind cleared of cant. He did not pretend that he read everything 
from cover to cover (Sir, do you read books through? ’’); he did not 
pretend that men in general were prompted to the reading of books by 
lofty motives : 

The most general and prevalent reason of study is the impossibility of finding 


another amusement equally cheap or constant, equally independent of the hour 
or the weather. 


He did not pretend that books furnished the best material for talk. He 
liked a man, he said, whose knowledge was fresh from life, not strained 


through books. 
At the same time Johnson, the scholar, knew the essential value of solid 
reading as the foundation of sound learning and research: “‘ The mental 


disease of the present generation,”’ he wrote in the very words almost of 
the moralists of to-day, “ is impatience of study, contempt of the great 
masters of ancient wisdom, and a disposition to rely wholly upon unassisted 
genius and natural sagacity.” Further, Johnson the man felt and en- 


deavoured to communicate the indefinable companionship of books. — 


“‘ Have as many books about you as you can,” he told Boswell; “ let a 
boy at first read any English book which happens to engage his attention.” 
“You have done a great deal when you have brought him to have enter- 
tainment from a book.” 

It may be not without gratification to the Lexicographer’s shade rolling 
majestically along some Elysian avenue lined with unearthly folios that 
men should still seek instruction and entertainment from the contempla- 
tion of Johnson’s books. 
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AMBROSE BIERCE 


By ERIC PARTRIDGE 


How many times, and during a period of how many years, must one’s unex- 
plainable obscurity be pointed out to constitute fame ? Not knowing, I am almost 
disposed to consider myself the most famous of authors. I have pretty nearly 
ceased to be “ discovered,” but my notoriety as an obscurian may be said to be 
world-wide and everlasting. 


HOSE words occur in a letter written by Ambrose Bierce in 1908. 
Although the various terms of that declaration would now be 

stated less emphatically and although he is now fairly well known 

in the United States, yet comparatively few persons in England 

have read more than the two collections of short stories, while a surprising 
number have never heard of him. He found a place in Tauchnitz years ago. 
His first three volumes were published in England ; there have been 
several English editions of In the Midst of Life, a selection of his stories 
was made by Mr. A. J. A.Symons in 1925, an issue of Can Such Things Be ? 
appeared in 1926 ; one of his military tales figured in the second series of 
Selected English Short Stories. English criticisms of his work are few, and 
the ball was set rolling by the Anti-Philistine (in which some of Bierce’s 
fables and stories were reprinted) when, in 1897, its editor, one Cowley- 
Brown, launched him in a glowing eulogy tempered with regret. This was 
a “ Periodical of Protest,” which was described by a contemporary thus : 
“ There are several big guns in the critical press of Great Britain, but none 
of them goes off with such a show of militant ardour, or with such a decided 
bang, as The Anti-Philistine’”’ ; unfortunately it ran for only four months. 
The cause of its cessation will probably be found to be the same with that 
of Cowley’s failure to fulfil his project of publishing Can Such Things Be? 
Ten years later, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in that pleasant book, Through 
the Open Door, said of Bierce’s short stories: “ This man had (sic) a 
flavour quite his own, and was (sic) a great artist in his way.” In 1909 Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, in an otherwise excellent review in The New Age, was 
responsible for one of those exaggerated statements which do the writer 
criticised more harm than good ; this exaggeration has been quoted on 
the inside of the jacket covering the recent English edition of Can Such 
Things Be? Mr. Harold Williams accorded Bierce a paragraph in Modern 
English Literature (1918), but, while admitting that he was a master of the 
macabre tale, considered him too fond of the horrible ; of the merely 
horrible, there is very little in his stories. Mr. A. J. A. Symons prefaced 
Ten Tales (1925) with a provocative short account of Bierce’s life and work. 
A somewhat misleading pronouncement on his stories was made in Great 
Short Stories of the World. Of American criticisms the best are to be found 
in the Introduction.and Memoir in The Letters of Ambrose Bierce (1922). 
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Bierce once stated that biography ‘‘ obscured counsel” in literary 
criticism, but so adventurous a life and so unusual a character as his 
explain certain aspects of his work. He was born on June 24, 1842, in 
Ohio. He served in the Civil War from 1861 as a lieutenant on the Nor- 
thern side, performed several gallant deeds, and was brevetted a major 
for distinguished service. He seems to have remained in the army until 
1866, as we judge from Bits of Autobiography. After a brief employment in 
the Mint at San Francisco, he there took up journalism, writing paragraphs 
for The Argonaut and The News-Letter, of the latter of which he became 
editor ; its founder was an Englishman, Frederick Marriott. 

In 1872 he came to England. In that year and in 1873 he contributed 
frequently to Fun. Of this amusing weekly, Tom Hood the Younger was 
editor, while the usual writers about this time inciuded W. S. Gilbert 
(who sent much of his early work), Tom Robertson, Arthur Sketchley, 
Harry Leigh, Nicholas Prowse, Savile Clark, Brough ; among the casual 
contributors were G. A. Sala, Ashby Sterry, Rands, and Clement Scott. 
In fact Fun was during the years 1865-1875 a serious rival to Punch ; 
Fun was more boisterous, more given to verbal wit, than its survivor ; the 
cartoons (many were by Barnard) were very good ; in addition to para- 
graphs and short articles, there were occasionally serial articles, as for 
example the Mrs Brown set of comments. Those fables ‘“‘ translated from 
the Persian by Dod Grile ” which appeared in Fun from July, 1872 until 
March, 1873 were afterwards published in book form, Cobwebs from an 
Empty Skull, which also included twenty-seven “‘ Divers Tales”; of 
these latter, all had figured in Fun, mostly in 1873 ; moreover, to this year 
belong the “‘ Brief Seasons of Intellectual Dissipation,” likewise contained 
in Cobwebs (1874). About 1873, Bierce wrote also for Figaro, edited by an 
American named James Mortimer, but this journal seems to have dis- 
appeared. We know, however, that it was ‘‘ a small weekly publication, 
semi-humorous, semi-theatrical.”’ Bierce is supposed to have contributed 
in 1873 or 1874 to The Bat and The Cuckoo, audacious periodicals directed 
by one “ Jimmy ” Davis ; the British Museum lacks both these audacities. 
In 1874, he wrote the two numbers of The Lantern, which, in the service 
of the Ex-Empress Eugénie, he edited in order to undermine the influence 
of Henri Rochefort. That adventurer published in London a periodical of 
the same title, the first numbers being in both English and French ; begun 
in July, 1874, it continued until early the next year. Now, only two num- 


bers of Bierce’s Lantern were issued (May 18 and July 15, 1874), but the | 


story that these two caused Rochefort to quit England is probably true. 


Rochefort’s journal survives, Bierce’s has been lost, but we at least know — 


that each number of the latter consisted of twelve pages, four consisting of 
illustrations ; the American once remarked that his paper was one of 
the finest things ever done “ in the field of chromatic journalism,” and from 
what we know of him we would say that “‘ chromatic ”’ bore two meanings. 
He tells us that “the expenses of the Lantern—including a generous 
douceur to myself—were all defrayed by the Empress. She was the sole 
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owner.” It is indeed a pity that so much of the work published in England 
is inaccessible, but we can still consult two of the three books issued in the 
early ’seventies. It is also a pity that his English friends, G. A. Sala, 
Henry Sampson, Tom Hood, and Mayne Reid (long settled in England) 
have left no record; a younger man, who knew him well in 1874-1876, has 
given us a few details of his London career. G. R. Sims, in his autobio- 
graphy, remarks of Bierce : ‘“‘ In San Francisco his humour was occasion- 
ally staggering. On this side of the Atlantic it had to be diluted to the 
capacity of the English digestion,” and he relates an episode concerning 
Bierce and John Camden Hotten that reads like an incident from one of 
the former’s grim stories. Sims remained in touch with him for some 
years. 

Bierce returned to America in 1876 and settled as a journalist in San 
Francisco, where, with the exception of a brief but strenuous managership 
of a mining company, he remained about twenty years. He wrote special 
articles for the aptly named Wasp, and, from 1886, for The Examiner ; 
in the latter he became notorious for “‘ Prattle ” (a title revived from his 
Lantern), which, to quote an American critic, was “‘ the most wickedly 
clever, the most audaciously personal, and the most eagerly devoured 
column of causerie that ever was printed in this country,” and which, 
lashing the wealthy and the powerful if they offended, “ scattered weekly 
thunderbolts ” on the hypocrite, the pretender, the knave. As a journalist, 
he was not only, like Whistler, an adept at the gentle art of making enemies 
but also, like Laurent Tailhade, a “‘ fire-eater ’’ ready to give satisfaction in 
a duel. If his journalism was entertaining, his short stories attained to 
greatness ; while in San Francisco he published Tales of Soldiers and 
Civilians (later known as In the Midst of Life) and Can Such Things Be? 

In 1896 he went to Washington as a political journalist, and returned 
thither in the following year to remain for the rest of his active days, 
principally as correspondent for the New York American, the Cosmopolitan 
also entrusting him with a department. In 1903 he published Shapes of 
-Clay, the better of his two volumes of verse ; in 1907-1910 he wrote or re- 
wrote much, to fill in gaps in his Collected Works, which were issued in 
Ig09g-1912; after 1910 he took things comparatively quietly. But in 
October, 1913, this restless spirit left Washington to travel through the 
Southern States; he revisited some of the old battle-fields ; at New 
Orleans, when questioned about the war in Mexico, he said: “ I like the 
fighting ; I want to see it.” The last letter came from Chihuahua in 
December: nothing definite was heard afterwards, although a careful 
enquiry was made. But since, in that last note, he mentioned that he had 
attached himself unofficially to Villa’s army, we may easily be right in 
assuming that, rather than with fever, he met with a fate such as he wished, 
such as he had hinted in a letter written a day before he left Washington : 
“ If you hear of my being stood up against a Mexican stone wall and shot 
to rags, please know that I think that a pretty good way to depart this 
life. It beats old age, disease, or falling down the cellar stairs. To be a 
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Gringo in Mexico—ah, that is euthanasia ! ’’ Whatever the end, it was in 
the spirit that George Sterling expressed so finely in his elegy : 

Be sure that heart and head were laid 

In wisdom down, content to die ; 

Be sure he faced the Starless Sky 

Unduped, unmurmuring, unafraid. 

Courage and clear-sightedness were indeed characteristic no less of 
Bierce’s life than of his work. ‘‘ A man at once more hated and more 
adored than any on the Pacific coast . . .”, he was the blend of a fierce 
satirist and a merciful sage. Sarcastic and ironic to all, bitter and sometimes 
brutal towards his enemies, most loyal to his friends, he exacted a high 
standard of friendship. To the deserving needy and the unfortunate, he 
gave freely but almost secretly. Pretending to be, and creating the general 
impression that he was, exceedingly “ hard-boiled,’ he had a tender heart 
that keenly felt the sufferings of humanity. In general, very reserved ; 
to his intimates, charming. ‘Truth he set before all else, and next to truth, 
beauty ; if he felt it necessary, he spoke out with graphic phrase and un- 
flinching courage, as we note especially in Actors and Acting (an article 
written in 1893). Mere brains, if there were no heart or soul, he con- 
sidered of little worth, and in his last years he remarked: “ All that is 
worth while in life is the love you have had for a few people near to you.” 
Recognising his own weaknesses, he strove for the higher planes. 

I am for preserving the ancient, primitive distinction between right and wrong 
[he declares in 1893]. The virtues of Socrates, the wisdom of Aristotle, the examples 
of Marcus Aurelius and Jesus Christ are enough to engage my admiration and rebuke 
my life. From my fog-scourged and plague-smitten morass I lift reverent eyes to 
the shining summits of eternal,truth, where they stand ; I strain my senses to catch 
the law that they deliver. 

Such a quest explains much of his bitterness at the futility of his tilting 

at vice, hypocrisy, and cruelty, and it lends a distinctive flavour to that 

satire for which he was chiefly noted during his life, as after it he has be- 

come obscurely famous for his short stories. His first three books were 

mainly satirical. The earliest appeared in 1872, but this work—Nuggets 

and Dust—is now almost unprocurable and cannot be had even at the 

British Museum. Like the next, it consisted for the most part of articles 

from the San Francisco News-Letter, and, of Nuggets and Dust as of The 
Fiend’s Delight (1873), Bierce said in 1907 to a publisher, who wished to 

reprint them, that they were ‘“‘ youthful indiscretions ”’ and were “‘ better 

dead”; except for an article or two, dead they remained. The Fiend’s 
Delight has an ironical dedication to ‘‘ the immutable and infallible goddess 

Good Taste ” and a brief preface that is a masterpiece of diabolism : 

In writing, as in compiling, I have been ably assisted by my scholarly friend Mr. 
Satan ; and to this worthy gentleman must be attributed most of the views herein 
set forth. While the plan of my work is partly my own, its spirit is wholly his ; 
and this illustrates the ascendency of the creative over the merely imitative mind. 
Palmam qui meruit ferat—I shall be content with the profit, DOD GRILE. 
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(That was Bierce’s pseudonym in his early works.) The Fiend’s Delight is 
a mixture of parodies, tall talk, witty commentaries, epigrams, sardonic verse. 
The satirist is there at full strength, the wonderful stylist is yet a little to seek. 

In 1874, he issued Cobwebs from an Empty Skull under the imprint of 
Messrs. George Routledge, the two earlier works having been published 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus; in 1887 there came another edition of 
Cobwebs, with a slightly different title and from the Fun office ; every 
“cobweb” had appeared in that periodical. In the amusing preface, 
Bierce says that his wise and truthful contributions tended to ‘“‘ diminish 
the levity of that jocund sheet.”’ The greater part of the volume consisted 
of the ‘‘ Fables of Zambri,’’ some of which, like some of the other con- 
stituents, were written to suit various old wood-cuts owned by Tom Hood. 
Among the admirers of Cobwebs was Gladstone, who, picking up the book 
second-hand, was delighted with their cleverness. Nevertheless, Bierce’s 
publications of 1872-1874 remained practically unknown to the general 
public, while either very few or no reviews were to be seen in the pages of 
the leading periodicals of that time. 

On his return to California, he continued with journalism for some time, 
but in the ’eighties wrote many short stories, which he managed only with 
difficulty to get published ; editors and publishers admired his style and 
power, shrank from their supernaturalism and terror. Moreover, he was 
unfortunate in the first three American firms. 

In 1891, a friend brought out Tales of Soldiers and Civilians at his own 
risk. ‘There are several different arrangements of these stories, and the one 
assumed here is that of the edition issued by Messrs. Hodder and Stough- 
ton in 1919. Certain stories stand out from the rest (though the level is 
high) : An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge is a remarkable psychological 
story ; A Son of the Gods represents an apotheosis of military courage and 
should be compared with Killed at Resaca, the latter containing also a 
merciless sketch of a selfish woman ; sacrifice of personal feeling to mili- 
tary duty makes the splendour of those two tragic stories, The Affair at 

_Coulter’s Gulch and A Horseman on the Sky Line, the second being admir- 
ably written and constructed ; Parker Adderson, Philosopher shows Bierce’s 
love and searching analysis of human nature ; The Man and the Snake is a 
powerful tale of auto-suggestion and the force of imagination ; A Holy 
Terror is one of those complicated stories of crime and supernaturalism 
which the author handles so surely and convincingly ; Haita the Shepherd 
is such a story as Dr. Garnett (imitated in this matter by Anatole France) 
liked to tell, the brief fictional treatment of ancient legend. A Watcher by 
the Dead is less interesting in itself than for several parallels: the con- 
clusion of Stanley Houghton’s one-act play, The Master of the House, 
would seem to be indebted to Bierce’s story of the influence of solitude ; 
on the other hand, it is possible that the American had read La Confession 
d'un Enfant du Stiécle, in which occurs this paragraph :— 

Un homme se vantait un jour d’étre inaccessible aux'craintes superstitieuses et 
de n’avoir peur de rien ; ses amis mirent dans son lit un squelette humain, puis se 
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postérent dans une chambre voisine pour le guetter lorsqu’il rentrerait. Ils n’en- 

tendirent aucun bruit; mais, le lendemain matin, lorsqu’ils entr érent dans sa chambre, 

ils le trouvérent dressé sur son séant et jouant avec les ossements : il avait perdu 
la raison. 

Of the stories not in the edition of 1919 but in the Collected Works 
(there are eleven in all), the best are An Affair of Outposts, The Mocking 
Bird—notable for its beauty and its pathos (and for a haunting resemblance 
to A Tough Tussle), and The Eyes of the Panther, a terrible story of a pan- 
ther’s influence on a girl’s life. Now, if we look at the 1919 edition as a 
whole, we notice that every story but one fulfils the title, that in almost 
every instance it is the principal character ote exception a man) 
who dies or goes mad or suffers both fates. The death or the madness 
takes place in circumstances unfailingly tragic ; the tragedy either has its 
origin in macabre environment or strange incident or is picturesque, 
grippingly dramatic. The macabre resides often in the actually or, still 
more often, in the potentially supernatural ; true, this potentially super- 
natural element frequently depends on the force of imagination acting in 
unusual surroundings. Bierce appears as a master of the “‘ atmospheric,” 
the dramatic, the terrible, the suggestively fascinating, as well as of the 
adequacy of phrase to meaning and context, the maintenance of an air or 
“‘ note ” both by incident and description and by dialogue and psychology, 
and in many of these stories he combines and fuses all or most of these 
features. ‘The humour is sparse and grim, but the humanity is far-stretch- 
ing, profound, general, kindly. Bierce narrates easily, tersely, convincingly 
and, at need, vividly. The characters are sketched rather than drawn, but 
every sketch is life-like, for in a few words the author conveys just so much 
as we should know in order to respond fully to the human significance and 
to the rich, complex psychology. 'The stories often conclude unexpectedly, 
both the end and the means disclosing an unusually powerful imagination 
in the writer, who likes the ghostly and the ghastly, the weird and the 
terrible ; yet an air of probability is everywhere produced. ‘Throughout 
this and the later collection of short stories, we perceive Bierce’s conviction 
that everything happens according;to a divine plan, as intricate as it is 
merciless, but merciless because cruelty must sometimes subserve that all- 
powerful purpose : a whole life may have relevance at only one point, but 
the previous parts have moved gradually toward that point a view | 
somewhat like that of Mr. G. B. Shaw, who holds that we are all sent into 
the world “ to do a particular job”; Mr. Shaw, however, implies that — 
the performer of this purpose rejoices in the performance, whereas Bierce — 
makes him act as in a dream, without a sense of “‘ duty well done,” indeed 
without consciousness that this is the “ particular job.” But quite apart 
from the fascinating sub-interests, these stories carry one along and leave a 
strong, lasting impression. Even when the theme is tragic or grimly 
pathetic (and it is usually the one or the Sab one has that sense of eleva- 
tion which is a hall-mark of great tragic art. A certain deliberate sameness 
of subject is relieved by artistic inventiveness. 
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In 1892 appeared Bierce’s one attempt at a novel, The Monk and the 
Hangman’s Daughter, and that was an adaptation. He recast and enlarged 
Dr. Danziger’s imperfect English version of Richard Voss’s German tale ; 
Danziger later became well known as a poet, essayist and novelist. In this 
middle-length story of a young monk’s love for a hangman’s daughter 
whom the hero slaysito save from an imaginary passion and who actually 
loves him, Bierce employs an excellent style, leisurely, pure, crystal-clear 
and often beautiful. ‘There is a recent English reprint. 

In the same year he issued Blackbeetles in Amber, a volume of satirical 
poems reprinted from Californian periodicals. Obviously he had studied 
the methods of the great satirists, chiefly Horace, Juvenal, Dryden and 
Pope. He satirises types and fashions, but usually persons—whom he 
names ; he excels in verve and bitter strength. 

In 1893 he prefaced a collection of Rearden’s essays with a charming, 
dignified memoir, and published a group of stories under the title of Can 
Such Things Be? In this volume the proportion of supernatural stories is 
considerably higher than in the earlier set of tales : in the English edition 
of Can Such Things Be?, there are twenty-four stories, of which thirteen are 
definitely supernatural, five are within the range of experience enjoyed by 
most of us, while the remainder deal with psychological phenomena so 
extraordinary as to verge on the supernatural. It is a splendid collection of 
unusual stories. A Baby Tramp is notable for much shrewd comment on 
life and for the quietly, charmingly pathetic treatment of the main charac- 
ter. An arresting pathos marks also Beyond the Wall, which is utterly de- 
lightful and which should be studied forthe admirable restraint shown 
in a sentimental theme that might so easily have degenerated into 
sentimentality. Bierce displays restraint of another kind in such terrible 
stories as One of Twins and Fleming’s Hallucination, where he verges on the 
melodramatic ; here, as elsewhere, he causes us to ask if melodrama 
depends not on the nature but on the treatment of the subject. A Re- 
sumed Identity sets forth a case of lost memory : many of his stories have 
great psychological interest, as, indeed, all good introspective or analytical 
“tales of wonder’ must have. The Moonlit Road is both an attempt to 
describe the lives of ghosts and a hint as to how frail may be a “ circum- 
stantial proof.”” Moxon’s Master, powerful and dramatic, recalls Franken- 
stein and anticipates R.U.R. In Mortonson’s Funeral, a masterpiece, the 
incidents are due to Leigh Bierce, the son of Ambrose, who died in 1901, 
but most of the power, together with the consummate art of the conclusion, 
must be attributed to the father, who, in a letter of March 12, 1906, re- 
marks : “‘ Of course I had to rewrite it ; it was very crude and too horrible. 
A story may be terrible, but must not be horrible,’’—an illuminating 
commentary on his own short stories. In The Secret of Macarger’s Gulch, 
he leaves us to puzzle out the solution, which is better worth the effort 
than “cross words.” The Death of Halpin Frayser, ranking with almost the 
best of his stories, is intricate, skilfully developed, and with an atmosphere 
unerringly conveyed. The Damned Thing is, in its way, the most weird of a 
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collection of weird tales, and it is admirably told. One can but wonder at 
the imagination that hits upon such a central idea and one must prize the 
art that gives thereto a masterly form. Several parts of The Damned Thing 
remind one of these lines in Browning’s Childe Roland : 
What made these holes and rents 

In the dock’s harsh swarth leaves—bruised as to baulk 

All hope of greenness ? "Tis a brute must walk 

Pashing their life out, with a brute’s intents. 


In the Midst of Life and Can Such Things Be? made Bierce a marked man, 
but the editors asked him for happy endings ; to one he replied that he 
would not write thus, “‘ so long as stealing is more honourable and inter- 
esting.”” And in that declaration we may be right in seeing the reason 
why, after 1893, he wrote very few short stories. 

In 1899, he issued Fantastic Fables, which included both a section with 
that title and Aesopus Emendatus and Old Saws with New Teeth. 'The 
fables are mostly cynical, but the cynicism is directed at the dishonest, 
the unjust, and the cruel. Some are humorous, and as neat as they are 
brief, as for example Environment : 

*“* Prisoner,” said the Judge, austerely, “ you are justly convicted of murder. 

Are you guilty, or were you brought up in Kentucky ? ” 


Four years later, there appeared Shapes of Clay, a volume of verse, 
chiefly satirical and aimed at individuals. In fact, Bierce somewhere writes : 
Great poets fire the world with fagots big 
That make a crackling racket, 
But I’m content with but a whispering twig 
To warm some single jacket. 


A few poems, however, display a wider range. Invocation is splendid and, 
at several points, it anticipates Mr. Kipling’s Recesstonal; the love-poems are 
simple and fresh ; of his sonnets, which were praised by Mrs. Atherton, 
we may give the following example :— 
Not as two errant spheres together grind 
With monstrous ruin in the vast of space, 
Destruction born of that malign embrace, 
Their hapless peoples all to death consigned— 
Not so when our intangible worlds of mind, 
Even mine and yours, each with its spirit race 
Of beings shadowy in form and face, 
Shall drift together on some blessed wind. 
No, in that marriage of gloom and light 
All miracles of beauty shall be wrought, 
Attesting a diviner faith than man’s ; 
For all my sad-eyed daughters of the night 
Shall smile on your sweet seraphim of thought, 
Nor any jealous god forbid the banns. 


It is a pity that the satirical verse should so heavily preponderate, but then 
it is an even greater pity that in the complete output, satire should take so 
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large a place. Nor are we to be comforted by the remark that he is 
America’s greatest satirist, for we had a right to expect far more imagina- 
tive work. 

In 1906, Bierce brought out The Cynic’s Word Book, which had been 
begun in periodicals in the early eighties and which, even in book- 
form, went only to L. He completed the “ dictionary ” during the years 
1907-1910 and gave it the title that he preferred, The Devil’s Word Book ; 
the continuation is slightly inferior on the average to the earlier part. The 
definitions were plagiarised far and wide, as one would expect. In the 
author’s words, the book was written for those who “ prefer dry wines to 
sweet, sense to sentiment, wit to humour, and clean English to slang.” 
From this garner of brilliance, we take but a few examples :— 


Garter : An elastic band intended to keep a woman from coming out of her 
stockings and desolating the country. 

Logic : The art of thinking and reasoning in strict accordance with the 
limitations and incapacities of the human misunderstanding. 

Man: An animal so lost in rapturous contemplation of what he thinks he is 


as to overlook what he indubitably ought to be. 

Phonograph : An irritating toy that restores life to dead noises. 

Ritualism : | A Dutch Garden of God where He may walk in rectilinear freedom, 
keeping off the grass. 


In 1909 came not only Write it Right (a book of Don’ts for journalists) 
but also The Shadow on the Dial, a volume of essays. The latter became 
volume XI of the Collected Works, thanks to the courtesy of the original 
publisher. The essays concern life and literature, politics and science, the 
titular one being a long and scathing attack on anarchy, Civilisation 
very suggestive of possibilities, Some Features of the Law forming a search- 
ing and bitter analysis of American justice, Writers of Dialect representing 
Bierce’s formal protest against these sinners. 

During the years 1909-1912 appeared the Collected Works of Ambrose 
Bierce, which omitted Write it Right as well as much of his journalism. In 
a letter of August 14, 1908, he says: ‘‘ I peg away at compilation and re- 
‘vision. I’m cutting about my stuff a good deal—changing things from one 
book to another, adding, subtracting and dividing.” Certain of the writ- 
ings not published previously in book form deserve mention. Ashes of the 
Beacon, apparently written in 1907-08, deals, from the vantage point of 
the year 4930, with the destruction of the U.S.A. by anarchy and greed. In 
The Land Beyond the Blow, Bierce presents a series of Swiftian pictures of 
various imaginary lands, the satire being aimed at his own country ; wit 
and humour abound, as in the remark that “ the literature of Ug is copious 
and of high merit, but consists altogether of fiction—mainly history, bio- 
graphy, theology and novels.” Bits of Autobiography makes fascinating 
reading, the battle-pieces being magnificent—vivid, realistic, touched here 
and there with poetry ; the best of all the “ bits ” is What I saw of Shiloh, 
which is as fine as anything he did. In The Ways of Ghosts, Some Haunted 
Houses, and Mysterious Disappearances, we see a briefer, more casual 
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treatment of themes present, in essence, in his two collections of stories. 
Negligible Tales and The Parenticide Club (the latter containing that grim 
masterpiece, My Favourite Murder) are intentionally crude and graceless, 
the humour being exceedingly “‘ tough.” Tangential Views is a selection of 
articles on life, art, literature, politics and science, and all are fresh and 
vigorous, some provocative, some pleasant, some lashingly satirical. 
The Opinionator consists of sixteen short essays on literature and shows to 
advantage Bierce’s extensive and catholic reading ; The Reviewer allows 
us to see the capable and admirable manner of his notices on books and the 
hardness of his hitting when he thought frankness necessary ; and The 
Controversialist proves that he was a doughty opponent on literary matters. 
Kings of Beasts are laughably naive and “‘ innocent ” descriptions. In 
Two Administrations we have a set of dialogues on political themes, caustic, 
witty, penetrating. Miscellaneous consists of sketches that are mostly 
humorous and lively, some being brilliant, the majority cheerful: in The 
Counter, Bierce parodies briefly the manner of historical and of sentimental 
novels with a skill that suggests an origin for Mr. Leacock’s Nonsense Novels. 

In 1922, his letters were edited with excellent prefatory matter. They 
cover the years 1892-1894, 1901-1913, and most of them are written to 
George Sterling. That they are vivid and interesting is to state the obvious, 
but it is permissible to wonder when, if ever, he recalled his ban on their 
publication. And finally we may mention the selection made from his 
fiction by Mr. A. J. A. Symons in 1925: Yen Tales, sound in choice, 
happy in the Introduction. 

In so varied a mass of writing, it is by no means easy to point to the 
constant characteristics. But certain of Bierce’s beliefs disengage them- 
selves and may be stated thus : there is an “‘ element of hereditary super- 
stition from which none of us is altogether free’; life is an insoluble 
mystery ; “‘ old science nosing in its prideful straw ” (to quote Francis 
Thompson) treats of little beyond the natural and cannot properly explain 
even that ; undreamt-of forces are at work in the physical as in the mental 
and spiritual world ; although many terrible powers are abroad, the truly 
good man is the spiritual victor, while the bad man (overt or covert) falls 


sooner or later into the power of malignant forces that often represent a 


modern equivalent of the Erinnyes. In his civilian stories, Bierce deals 
usually with the supernatural, only occasionally with such themes as 
hypnotism. He handles the supernatural with convincing power and 
dignity, with striking details and suggestive asides, and he surrenders him- 


Se 


self completely to the subject. Yet we are not surprised to learn from his — | 


critical pronouncements—the article of 1902, The Clothing of Ghosts, 
and the passages on “ ghosts ”’ and “‘ ghoul” in the Word Book—that he 
did not himself believe in ghosts (“‘ Ghosts : the outward and visible sign 
of an inward fear’; “a ghost never comes naked ”’) ; he did, however, 
maintain that without them, literature and art would be greatly impover- 
ished. Where he treats life as we ordinarily know it, he is at times humorous 
in his observations, and in his letters humour occurs frequently, as for 
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example when, speaking of a serious illness, he says: ‘‘ I am now able to 
sit up and take notice, and there are even fears for my recovery.” In the 
Word Book, famous rather for its wit than its humour, we find instances of 
the latter, which we may exemplify by his definition of a gnu as 


An animal, which in its domesticated state resembles a horse, a buffalo and a 
stag. In its wild condition it is something like a thunderbolt, an earthquake and a 
cyclone. 

A hunter from Kew caught a distant view 
Of a peacefully meditative gnu, 

And he said: “ P’ll pursue, and my hands imbrue 
In its blood at a closer interview.” 

But that beast did ensue and the hunter it threw 
O’er the top of a palm that adjacent grew ; 

And he said as he flew: “ It is well I withdrew 
Ere, losing my temper, I wickedly slew 
That really meritorious gnu.” 


The passage on a mouse is very different, but quite as good. That fearsome 
creature is defined as “an animal which strews its path with fainting 
women. As in Rome Christians were thrown to the lions, so centuries 
earlier in Otumwee, the most ancient and famous city of the world, female 
heretics were thrown to the mice. ... The mice . . . enjoyed the 
pleasures of the chase with composure.” Needless to say, Bierce’s humour 
is often grim as in the definition of Kill, ‘‘ to create a vacancy without 
nominating a successor.” | 
Irony and sarcasm abound ; both are incisive. They are freely employed 
by this satirist, and to give examples were supererogatory. ‘The wit, however, 
depends less upon context. Mr. Mencken once acclaimed Bierce as the 
greatest American wit, nor can one see any reason to dispute the verdict. 
The tone of entire articles and fables is largely due to this wit of a pene- 
trating thinker, but such wit can be illustrated only at length. Bierce’s 
epigrams ‘are numerous: we find them as early as 1872, they occur at 
intervals in his serious stories, they appear in the articles, they sparkle 
here and there in the letters, and in the Collected Works they occupy almost 
forty pages. So many are excellent that it were difficult to choose. But 
four may be taken as representative : rf 
Before undergoing a surgical operation, arrange your temporal affairs. You 
may live. 
Twice we see Paradise. In youth we name it Life ; in age, Youth. 
When God saw how faulty was man, He tried again and made woman. As to 
why He then stopped, there are two opinions. One of them is woman’s. 
God dreamed—the suns sprang flaming into place, 
And sailing worlds with many a venturous race. 
He woke—His smile alone illumined space. 


Keen wit, keen psychology. Bierce goes right to the heart of things, as 
we might judge from two brief examples: “‘The soldier never becomes 
wholly familiar with the conception of his foes as men like himself,” and 
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all who have fought will corroborate his observation. “‘ That which we do — 


not wish to see,”’ he remarks elsewhere, ‘‘ has a strange fascination, some- 
times almost irresistible. Of the woman who covers her face with her 
hands, and looks between the fingers, let it be said that the wits have 
dealt with her not altogether justly.”’ And in more abstruse psychology he 
is equally proficient, for, as the editor of the Anti-Philistine once remarked, 
“his skill in recording those thousand and one strange impulses that tug 
for the soul of men and women is almost diabolical.”’ Bierce was a power- 
ful thinker and conversant with philosophical writings ; Moxon’s Master, 


Beyond the Wall, The Damned Thing will suffice to prove both facts; 


moreover, something of his philosophy might be gauged from his definition 
of an accident as “‘ an inevitable occurrence due to the action of immutable 
natural laws.” 

Nature he loved and examined. He describes her with fine sweep and 
delicate touch, as in The Middle Toe, A Tough Tussle, Chickamauga, and 
his agreeable article on The Moon in Letters, and he displays her charm, 
her power, her seeming cruelty. Towards human nature, he was difficult, 
for he was exceedingly fastidious in taste ; “‘ he had the aristocrat’s con- 
tempt for mass-feeling,”’ and needless cruelty, hypocrisy, injustice threw 
him into a fervour of indignation, his hatred of these things being intense. 
For anarchy he has nothing but searing curses, for socialism as it is prac- 
tised little but contempt. But to the charge that there is in his tales a lack 


of human interest, we may reply that he detested sentimental stories, he , 


disliked the novel and was thus precluded from dealing with character at 
any length; that nevertheless he sympathised deeply with the deserving 
part of humanity, and that he deliberately chose a kind of fiction in which 


————_ 


human nature does appear considerably but not in the conventional — 


manner ; and in a few instances (e.g. Beyond the Wall, A Baby Tramp) he 
gave ample space to ‘‘ the human interest,” which, in his life, he under- 
stood so well. 

Yet he was a great reader. With the English poets he was familiar ; 
saturated with Shakespeare and Milton, he also warmly admired Coleridge 


and Keats. Among the English novelists, he favoured Defoe, Swift, Scott, © 


and Thackeray. He was steeped in Hugo, Goethe, and Heine ; quotations 
from Omar Khayyam are frequent ; and he admired the ancient classics, 


especially Homer, Plato, the Greek dramatists, Virgil and Horace. Like | 


Poe, he ‘‘ pondered . . . over many a quaint and curious volume of for- 


gotten lore,” and he dipped into such strange, quaint writers as Morryster, © 


Denneker, and Glanvill. His titles are telling and felicitous, his citations 
very neat. 

Bierce himself, as a writer, would repay study. While he insists on the 
necessity of clear thought, the preservation of truth and obedience to the 


basic principles of art, he says that what finally counts is “‘ not the What but _ 


the How.” In a most interesting letter, dated July 31, 1892, he inveighs 
against literature being regarded as a means of social service ; Tolstoi and 
his like are “‘ missionaries ”’ not artists ; “ helpful writing is dull reading.” 
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avin his article, To Train a Writer (written in 1899), he sets forth his 
creed :— 


To local standards of right and wrong he should be civilly indifferent. In the 
virtues, so-called, he should discern only the rough notes of a general expediency ; 
in fixed moral principles only time-saving predecisions of cases not yet before the 
court of conscience. Happiness should disclose itself to his enlarging intelligence 
as the*end and purpose of life ; art and love as the only means of happiness. He 
should free himself of all doctrines, theories, etiquettes, politics, simplifying his 
heart and mind, attaining clarity with breadth and unity with height. To him a 
continent should not seem wide nor a century long. 


In his stories, something of this detachment appears. The events are 
narrated with restraint, the descriptions have no excessive details, for 
the various details are ‘‘constitutents ”’ of the atmosphere and nearly every 
word is necessary for the realisation of the detail. As a rule, Bierce aims to 
obtain the total and enduring effect by means of atmosphere, and in many 
stories it would be unsafe to say that the narrative has greater importance 
than the impression or the conviction that he wishes to “‘ flow ” from the 
stories ; in some instances, he allows us to view an action from several 
points of vantage. He has a delicate sense of the shades of meaning and of 
strength in words ; therefore, he puts the right word in the right place. 
The style, in brief, is excellent. Even in the description of the invisible 
and the unknown he is precise; he never leaves us in doubt as to his 
meaning. He makes a scene live before our eyes, persons vivid, complex 
movements clear ; his battle-pieces are not inferior to those of Napier, 
Carlyle, Tolstoi and Zola. In his descriptions he is economical, in his 
narratives vigorous: as every detail tells in the one, so every incident 
counts in the other. In the worlds of George Sterling, “‘ Bierce was a 
sculptor who worked in hardest marble.”’ Yet he can invest a lovely, 
haunting scene from Nature with that luminous poetry which lay at the 
back of his apparent asperities ; beauty of all kinds draws from him a 
powerful lyricism that on several occasions affects his prose (for example, 
the latter part of the third paragraph of Halpin Frayser). 

His gifts of style and composition may have been more suitable to the 
short story than to the novel. He condemned the novel on many counts, 
but thought that the romance holds out great possibilities In both these 
respects he resembles Poe, who wrote no novels and only one romance ; 
compare what Poe says in Marginalia on Brevity with what Bierce says on 
the novel in the Word Book and in his article, The Novel. Like Poe, and 
in his wake, Bierce considered that “‘ there is no such thing as a long 
poem.” This is not to suggest that the later writer imitated the earlier ! 
But some reference to the possibility is advisable. The game of chess in 
Moxon’s Master may have been drawn from Poe’s article, Maelzel’s 
Chess-Player, for several gestures and the manner of the automaton in 
the article are repeated or diversified in the story. Nevertheless, the 
animal-mechanism of the strange creature in Moxon’s Master and the 
process of its invention recall, much more definitely, the early chapters of 
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Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein. Bierce combines and improves on the two 
“‘ sources ” and introduces a larger human element, and, in turn, he has 
indubitably influenced Capek, for the central idea of R. U. R. is explicit, 
several of its most important incidents are implicit, in Moxon’s Master, 
while at other points of the play we can indicate what look like develop- 
ments from suggestions made by Bierce. The Baltimore case in Poe’s 
Premature Burial presents several details that may, just possibly, have 
given rise to the incident of the broken ribbon in The Boarded House. 
Those debts are few, slight, problematic, and, in his essay On Literary 
Criticism, Bierce formally rejects the paternity of Poe in his supernatural 
and his gruesome stories, and in the article on Some Disadvantages of 
Genius, written in 1909, he refers to those critics of Poe who “‘ have made 
his area of activity a veritable mare clausum”’ and pungently adds that “ it 
was not an unknown sea’; of “‘ tales of the tragic and the supernatural ” 
he says that, ‘‘ tapping, as they do, two of the three great mother-lodes of 
human interest, these tales are a constant phenomenon—the most per- 
manent, because the most fascinating, element in letters.’’ Moreover, 
where the two deal with similar themes, Bierce, the more robust and 
healthy, maintains a higher level of genius; although he did not quite 
attain to a House of Usher, he composed half a dozen stories better than 
anything else done by Poe. 

An interesting writer, Bierce’s poetical springs of inspiration have been 
rather neglected. We may take leave of him in the passage in which he 
refers, in a letter of about 1903, to the scenes of his soldiering days, re- 
called with a touch of allegory :— 

The element of enchantment in that forest is supplied by my wandering and 
dreaming in it forty-one years ago when I was a-soldiering and there were new 
things under a new sun. It is miles away, but from a near-by summit I can over- 
look the entire region—ridge beyond ridge, parted by purple valleys full of sleep. 
Unlike me, it has not visibly altered in all these years, except that I miss, here and 
there, a thin blue ghost of smoke from an enemy’s camp. Can you guess my feelings 
when I view this Dreamland—my Realm of Adventure, inhabited by memories 
that beckon me from every valley ? I shall go; I shall retrace my old routes and 
lines of march ; stand in my old camps ; inspect my battlefields to see that all is 
right and undisturbed. I shall go to the Enchanted Forest. 


———— 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“FRANCIS THOMPSON ” 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR.—Prince Mirsky, in reviewing my book, !Francis Thompson, the poet of Earth 

in Heaven, after approving of some parts, devotes nearly all his space to the 13th 
and 14th chapters, on “‘ Bedouin and Spanish Romance” and “‘ The Spiritualizing of 
Love.” Unfortunately, he (alone of all my critics) finds these chapters ‘‘ grotesque,” 
I would not object to the expression even of such an unfavourable opinion, and even 
though the reviewer says so little to justify it, but as he proceeds to make some remarks 
which are both injurious to the author and quite unjustified by the facts, I beg your kind 
permission to contradict them. 

First, that “‘ Mr. Mégroz seems never to have heard of Plato (which is strange in a 
student of mysticism) and imagines that the medieval and modern European conception 
of ideal love is of oriental origin.” I agree, Sir, that it would be strange if I had never 
heard of Plato, (especially as Plato is referred to several times in my book, and indexed 
three times), but I fail to understand what Platonic influence has to do with the undoubted 
Asiatic influence which was exerted partly through the Arabs and partly through the 
Alexandrian scholarship which preserved the poetry of the Asiatic Greeks, whose work for 
500 years was gathered by Meleager into his anthology. I would assure Prince Mirsky 
that it is not I that “‘ imagine ”’ this ; excellent scholars and critics, of whom I quote one 
(Professor Mackail) extensively in those “ grotesque” chapters, have maintained this 
view. 

2. I ‘‘ was told by someone, who had in mind the mystical love-poetry of the Sufis, 
that the poetry of idealized and sublimated love may be found in Arabia.”” Why suppose 
anything of the sort ? The mystical love-poetry of the Sufis had no influence at all in 
medieval European literature, whereas the Arab romances, odes and fragments (all 
Pagan in spirit and in origin) did. If anyone had told me such nonsense as Prince Mirsky 
supposes, I should, many years before I ever thought of writing about Francis Thompson, 
have known better. Not only is the poetry of Islam generally inferior to that of the Pagan 
Arabs, but anyone who has read even translations can feel that it was not one of the 
elementary sources of European romance. Therefore, I did not “ forget about the Sufis ” 
—I deliberately and critically ignored them in a necessarily brief survey of a wide field. 

3. I did not go “ to the first book of translations from the Arabic that occurred ” to 
me: I chose Wilfrid Blunt’s for the excellent reason that it is the only readable and 
artistic version in English. Anyone who has tried to read translations like Nicol’s and T. 
Hamilton’s will thank me for having preferred to quote Blunt. f 

4. So I “ decided that this is the source and origin of all the European romantic and 
idealizing conception of love.”’ This, Sir, is a serious misrepresentation of a good third 
of my book. Throughout the 13th and 14th and in parts of several other chapters, I very 
carefully emphasise that European religion and poetry were born from the fusion of Greek 
and Semitic elements with the powerful idealism of the early Christian Church. Prince 
Mirsky is quite right on one point: I do not know the German anthology of Moorish 
poetry he refers to, but I must protest against his assumption that this helps to prove I 
know nothing about the subject. If I had composed the parts of my book not directly 
referring to Francis Thompson in the manner he suggests, I should stand before my 
readers as a man who invented theories in order to look clever, than which nothing, 
surely, is more reprehensible in the literary critic, or the reviewer.—Yours, etc. 

Savage Club, R. L. MEcrRoz. 
W.C.2. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


ott wr a ap eel 


ESSRS. MAGGS BROTHERS, of 34 and 35 Conduit Street, London, — 


W.1, are preparing to publish a Catalogue of a Collection of Early Portu- 

guese Books in the Library of H.M. King Manuel of Portugal. 'The books 

will be “ described with full collations, and with historical, literary, 
biographical, and bibliographical notes in English and Portuguese ” by the author— 
who is the ex-King of Portugal himself. The Catalogue is to be a large quarto of a 
thousand pages of text, with more than a thousand illustrations, and it is to be printed 
by the Cambridge University Press. The edition is to be limited (to what number I 
do not know), and ordinary copies are to cost sixteen guineas each ; forty-five copies 
on special paper, signed by King Manuel, are also to be prepared, and these have all 
already been subscribed for at thirty-five pounds a-piece. The books in the ex-King’s 
collection date from the year 1489 to 1600. The prospectus claims that “‘ this work 
will give for the first time a complete survey of Portuguese book decorations, wood- 
cuts, and typography in the sixteenth century,” and that “ all the principal printers of 
the sixteenth century are well represented besides some characteristic examples of 
fifteenth century work. . . . The collection is rich in unique items which are fully 
described for the first time.’’ Ex-King Manuel is a most interesting recruit to the 
ranks of “‘ Royal and Noble Authors ” ; I wonder if any Royal Author has previously 
made his literary début as a bibliographer. The Catalogue is to be issued to sub- 
scribers only. Persons desirous of subscribing should apply to Messrs. Maggs. 


O local public library should be without its collection of books of special local 

interest. ‘To this somewhat trite observation I am led by the receipt of the 
Annual report, for the year 1926-27, of the Croydon Public Libraries Committee. 
The part of Surrey in which Croydon is situated has changed rapidly in late years, 
and it is agreeable to know that those who are in control of the town’s libraries are 
eager to form as good a library as possible of books relating to Surrey in general, and 
Croydon in particular. O si sic omnes ! I have been in local libraries which showed no 
evidence of the intelligent application of any such desire. Naturally, along with 
locally interesting books, should go prints, and other illustrations, of the neighbour- 


hood and its life. The Croydon Committee has gone so far, in this direction, as to 


commission an artist, Mr. Evacustes A. Phipson, to make for the Library nearly 
three hundred water-colours of buildings, etc., in the town, besides twenty-seven 


drawings of ‘‘the more important buildings in West Surrey.’ The Committee 


announces that its aim has been “‘ to secure records in water colours, black and white 
drawings, or photographs, of every important or interesting building and street in 
which alterations were expected.” O si sic . . . but I quoted that before. The 
report also tells us that the Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey stores 
in the Reference library its collection of nearly eight thousand photographs, “‘ repre- 
senting almost every phase of Surrey scenery, history, and activity.” I do not know 
whether there is an active Photographic Survey Society in existence in every county, 
but there certainly ought to be, for it is a most useful institution—though possibly 
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these pages of bibliographical notes are hardly the appropriate place wherein to say 
so. However, let that pass. To return more closely to the Croydon Library, let me 
record that the Master of the Rolls has designated “‘ the Reference Library as a suit- 
able place for the preservation of Surrey Manorial Rolls and other similar historical 
legal documents. A general effort is being made in the county to secure the safe 
custody of such documents, and at the same time to give students reasonable access 
to them.” It will be seen, therefore, that the Croydon Public Library, of which Mr. 
W. C. Berwick Sayers is chief librarian, is in a fair way to form really fine local col- 
lections of books, manuscripts, and drawings, which should be of the very greatest 
help and value to those interested in the history of the town and of the county in 
which it lies. Osi... but confound that quotation ! 


ROM Croydon to Boston—not Lincs., but Mass, U.S.A. I have received 

Number 6 of volume II of More Books, which is the Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library. The chief article in this number is one on Kate Field and the Trollope 
Brothers, by Mr. Zoltan Haraszti, as an appendix to which a series of letters from 
T.A. Trollope to Kate Field is, for the first time, printed. Kate Field was an American 
journalist and writer who knew Anthony Trollope, his brother T. A. Trollope, 
Walter Savage Landor, Dickens, and other English men of letters. Mr. Haraszti’s 
article is evoked by the publication of Mr. Michael Sadleir’s recent book on Anthony 
Trollope,in which, for the first time, an account of his friendship with Kate Field is 
given. The letters addressed to this lady by her various friends and acquaintances 
were deposited in 1898 in the Boston Public Library. They include letters from 
Dickens, the Brownings, Wilkie Collins, Lola Montez, Whitelaw Reid, W. D. 
Howells and many other people of varying degrees of fame. The eight long letters, 
now printed in More Books, which were addressed by Tom Trollope to Kate Field, 
are of interest as giving some picture of the life of the English literary colony at 
Florence in the sixties of the last century. This number of More Books also gives a 
facsimile of the manuscript of a sonnet of Paul Verlaine. The poem is addressed 
to Ernest Raynaud, and was printed in Verlaine’s book called Dédicaces. 


HILE I am on the subject of Public Libraries, I must record that it is pro- 

posed to publish, in 1928, the first volume of an annual survey entitled The 
Year’s Work in Library Studies. This is to be edited for the Library Association by 
Mr. Arundell Esdaile, and the intention is that it should be ‘‘ an annual survey of 
the preceding year’s chief publications, whether in books or in journals, on librarian- 
ship in its widest sense, covering palzography and archives; bibliography, his- 
torical and general ; and modern library practical and development. The scope will 
be international.” The contributors announced in the prospectus are Messrs. 
Robin Flower, Hilary Jenkinson, F. G. Rendall, W. R. B. Prideaux, G. H. Bushnell, 
S. C. Bradford, J. D. Stewart, Miss A. S. Cooke, Miss G. Rees, Messrs. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, L. Stanley Jast, Luxmoore Newcombe, C. R. Sanderson, and E. A. 
Baker. The price is to be either five shillings or seven shillings and sixpence, and 
the volume will be a demy octavo of about two hundred pages. Notice of intention to 
subscribe (but, for the present, no money) should be sent to the Honorary Secretary, 
The Library Association, The Public Library, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


N interesting catalogue of Books bearing upon the Romantic Movement in English 
Literature is number 4, new series, issued by Messrs. Ingpen and Stonehill, of 
12 Bury Street, London, W.C.1. Longish sections are devoted to books by, or 
connected with, Shelley, Scott, Leigh Hunt, Coleridge, and Byron. This list is 
especially notable for the minor authors, and the lesser works of great authors, as 
well as for the inclusion of a large number of late editions that are of importance 


from the point of view of textual criticism. Incidentally, this is probably the first — 


bookseller’s catalogue to contain, in its preliminary page of announcement, the 
sentence ‘‘ conspicuous for their absence are many rare first editions, particularly of 
Shelley and Keats.’ That, however, was the right note to strike, not because there 
are no important books in this list—there are many—but because so many minor 
books of the early nineteenth century are included. What specially interests me 
about it is the number of such writers as Robert Bloomfield, George Croly, 
C. R. Maturin, James Montgomery, Robert Montgomery, Anna Maria and 
Jane Porter, Ann Radcliffe, and Horace Smith who are included. I may mention, by 
the way, that the oft repeated—but, I believe, fallacious—statement that the plates 
in Bloomfield’s The Farmer’s Boy, 4to., 1800, are by Bewick, appears once again in 
this Catalogue. The first edition of The Farmer’s Boy is here priced at 35s., whereas 
Bloomfield’s later first editions vary in price from seventeen shillings and sixpence to 
half-a-guinea. In the long section of Byron books, the most important item appears to 
be the first edition, 8 vo., 1814, of The Corsair. The copy offered (for eighteen guineas) 
is of the first issue (marked by having the imprint and “The End ” on p. 100), a 
book which Mr. T. J. Wise has described as “‘ of very considerable rarity.” Another 
very rare book is the first edition of The First Book of Poetry, 8vo., 1811, which 
contains more than twenty pieces by Charles Lamb ; for this volume {£45 is asked. 
Yet another attractive—though less expensive—book is The Bijou: or Annual of 
Literature and the Arts, 8vo., 1828, which contains Joseph Blanco White’s famous 
sonnet on Night and Death. White’s poems, this catalogue tells us, were never col- 
lected into a volume. The Bijou costs a guinea. 


ROFESSOR ALLARDYCE NICOLL has recently published a noble history 
of the drama in England in the late eighteenth century, but the prices of the origin- 
al editions of even the best plays of the time still (with the exception of Goldsmith’s 


and Sheridan’s plays) lag far behind the prices of comparably successful poems or 


novels of the same period—unless, of course, their authors were also famous other- 
wise than as dramatists. A recent catalogue (number 69) of Messrs. P. J. and A. E. 
Dobell, of 8 Bruton Street, London, W.1, contains several first editions of once 


famous eighteenth century plays which are offered at quite low prices. George Col- — 


man’s and David Garrick’s comedy, The Clandestine Marriage, octavo, 1766, for ex- — 


ample, is priced at only half-a-guinea, and Garrick’s Miss in her Teens, octavo, 1747, 
at fifteen shillings. John Home’s tragedy, Douglas, octavo, 1757, the most famous 
tragedy of its time, is to be had for.a guinea. With Hugh Kelly—for whom Professor 
Nicoll has a good word—we slump to seven shillings and six pence for The False 


Delicacy, octavo, 1768, and six shillings for L’Amour-A-la-Mode, octavo, 1760. It — 


is true that there was a very large play-reading public in the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century, and that, in consequence, the first editions of successful plays of that 
time are not now particularly rare books ; but I cannot help feeling that they are now 
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underrated—as the monetary values of old books now stand—and that if anybody 
wants a gamble in books, here is a pretty hopeful one waiting for him ! I ought to add 
that Messrs. Dobell’s catalogue is a general one and is not, by any means, confined 
to eighteenth-century plays. 


NE knows that, when a famous book is sold for a huge sum at auction, hundreds 

of people, all over the country, think that they can get a similar amount for an 
“old edition ” of the same book which they possess, and that they are bitterly dis- 
appointed, and much puzzled, when they find that “ things is not so, but far other- 
wise.” How tricky a business is the value of rare books is shown by an entry in 
Catalogue number 31 of Messrs. R. Fletcher Ltd., of 23 New Oxford Street, London, 
W.C.1. We have all seen recorded in the press the sale of a first edition of Pickwick 
for a considerable number of hundreds of pounds. Yet Messrs. Fletcher can offer a 
first edition for three guineas | Yes—really a first edition ; only the parts have been 
bound up, and .. . but it is not I that would willingly undertake to describe the 
** points ” of a first edition of Pickwick. It is sufficient to draw attention to this 
rather spectacular instance of the fact that not every copy of the same book has the 
same value. 


R. P. M. BARNARD’S list number 161, issued from 17 Church Road, Tun- 

bridge Wells, is given up, mainly, to poems, pamphlets and other books of the 
eighteenth century. The most important series of entries are those under Defoe, 
Swift, Pope and—stepping out of the eighteenth and into the nineteenth century— 
Byron. Among the Pope books, Mr. Barnard offers, for £55, a set of three issues, not 
hitherto described, of the usually accepted first edition of Sober Advice from Horace, 
to the Young Gentlemen about Town, folio, [1734]. Mr. Barnard argues, from various 
points in these issues, that this edition must be earlier than the edition entitled A 
Sermon against Adultery, which Mr. Wise considers to be the first. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


BODONI* 


EARLY four centuries and a quarter separate John Gutenberg from John 

Baptist Bodoni. In the whole of that interval one might seek in vain 

for the name of any other printer who stands for so much in the history of 

printing as Bodoni of Parma. In his day he achieved a reputation which 
has been rivalled by no other printer before or since. His types, his borders and his 
ornaments, whether those of his own invention or those copied from or inspired 
by fashions brought into vogue by other typefounders and printers, killed the older 
tradition and substituted for it a style of printing books which in appearance is much 
further removed from the ways of earlier printers than are the books of the first 
printers of all from the written books which they copied and then supplanted. I 
must confess that at first glance I have mistaken a fragment from an early printed 
book for manuscript ; but no one having the slightest acquaintance with the printing 
of successive periods could ever fail to distinguish a late Bodoni from the work done 
by other printers a few years earlier. ‘The quality of his work, first at the Royal press 
at Parma and then at the press which he set up for himself in the same city and worked 
concurrently with the other, won him a fame amongst collectors and dilettanti in 
high places which no other printer has ever achieved. He in Italy and the Didots in 
France established a vogue for what they conceived as a “‘classical ” style of printing, 
which was followed afar off by printers in England and elsewhere during the better part 
of the nineteenth century. Bodoni more than any one else gave us the “ modern ” 
types which were in universal use when the older amongst us first began printing. 
They were rightly banned by Morris for their ugliness ; but Bodoni was a great printer 
in spite of the shape of his types. In this age of revivals and “‘ period ”’ work it was 
inevitable that his types, borders and ornaments should be revived, as they have been 
both in England and abroad. The revival must be regretted by those of us who would 
like modern printing to advance to excellence on its own modern lines, unfettered by 
too great a reverence for other periods and for even the greatest names. Nevertheless 
those who know of the enthusiasm with which Bodoni pursued his calling and the 
study and pains with which he strove for an “‘ elegance ”’ in accord with the artistic 
aspirations of his day, will hold his memory in fond benediction. His works deserve 
study, not that we may imitate it, but that we may see how much more there is in 
printing than the mere shape of the letters and how well it deserves all the pains that 
may be given to it. Its due measure of excellence comes much less from the particular 


means which the craftsman uses than from the informed and meticulous care which | 


he may give to every detail of production. 

The pains and technical skill which Bodoni devoted to his books make him the 
most individual of all printers ; and that should give his printing a special interest 
to the collector who is also a student of the technical details of the books which he 
collects. Some of Bodoni’s are rare ; but it is not the rarest books which are of the 
highest value to the student ; and happily examples of Bodoni’s works may still be 
bought at comparatively low prices. Mr. Brooks is the fortunate owner of what must 


* Compendiosa Bibliografia di Edizioni Bodoniane a cura di H. C. Brooks, M.A.—Firenze : 
Tipografia Barbéra. Imp. 8vo. 4 copies on Japanese paper; 50 on handmade 
Fabriano paper ; 700 on laid paper. 180 lire. 
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easily be the greatest collection of Bodoni’s issues to be found anywhere. His Com- 
pendiosa Bibliografia is based upon his collection, supplemented by the like informa- 
tion concerning books recorded by De Lama or traced in other collections which are 
wanting from his own ; but his collection is so large that the number of those wanting 
is small. His useful bibliography includes not only books but broadsheets, fly-leaves, 
leaflets and other ephemerides from either of Bodoni’s presses: these are by their 
nature much rarer than the books. We are given information concerning more than 
1,400 books and flysheets in all which may rank as his work: amongst them are 
books printed at his presses after his death while his tradition still lived. That the 
list is not yet complete, writes Mr. Brooks, may be taken for granted ; but, he adds 
modestly, “it is less complete than it once was.”’ The bibliography is “‘ compendiosa ”’ 
in so far as it gives for each book little more than the title, size and number of pages, 
with some information as to its contents. As a rule the type in which the book is 
printed is not stated. The exact bibliographer will jib a bit when he reads in a note 
in Italian that 

the size imperial quarto may likewise be reckoned as a small ducal folio [un foglio 

piccolo ducale] and is quoted under either description in the catalogues of .... 

[Bodoni’s] widow. 


He will note too the absence of collations and such other information as that patient 
compiler, Miss Gwendolen Murphy, furnishes in her Bibliographies of Modern 
Authors, printed in THE LoNpDoN Mercury. But even without all this Mr. Brooks’s 
work will be indispensable to every collector and student of Bodoni’s printing. He 
gives us also a number of plates of rare interest, reproducing title-pages, engravings, 
borders, ornaments and type-specimens used at or issued from the Parma presses. 


EARLY PORTUGUESE BOOKS 


ARLY Portuguese printing has not been so well explored as that of other 

European countries. Students of early printing, therefore, will welcome 
for its own sake, even apart from the interest of its royal authorship, the 
magnificent catalogue of Early Portuguese Books in the Library of H. M. King 
Manuel of Portugal, which is announced by Messrs. Maggs. The books will be des- 
cribed with full collations and with historical, literary, biographical and bibliographic- 
al information. The text and notes in English and Portuguese are written by King 
Manuel himself. We are promised more than 700 facsimiles of titles and colophons 
as well as a large number of plates, some of them in colours, printed by Mr. Emery 
Walker. ‘The book will be issued to subscribers only at sixteen guineas a copy. In 
addition 45 copies will be printed on better paper, each signed and numbered by King 
Manuel, at £35. The book will be printed at the Cambridge University Press under 
the supervision of Mr. Stanley Morison. 

B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
WIRELESS 


N August the twenty-first the British Broadcasting Corporation inaugurated 

their first alternative programme and “‘ Daventry Experimental” superseded 
“‘ Birmingham,” a station which has done some very sound and conscientious 
work in the past and given a great deal of pleasure to thousands of listeners in the 
midland counties. It is too early yet to give an opinion about the success or failure 
of the experiment, as it will obviously take time before the B.B.C. is able to decide 
on the composition of the programmes from the two stations. At present “ Daventry 
Experimental ”’ is being used to provide an alternative form of entertainment to that 
broadcast from 5XX. It is not intended that the two stations shall relay respectively 
“ high brow ” and ‘ low brow ” programmes, but rather that they shall offer some- 
thing for the listener who wishes to concentrate, as well as for the person who only 
asks to be allowed to listen after a hard day’s work. The new enterprise has been 
helped enormously by the fortunate revival of the ‘“‘ Proms,” saved by the B.B.C.’s 
intervention, and Sir Henry Wood must feel that he has realized an ambition which 
must have been merely a fantastic dream in the past. One feels that the B.B.C. has 
wisely made no concession to the people whose Elysium would be a place where 
continuous entertainments by concert parties and jazz bands succeed one another in 
endless inanity. 

It is not suggested that the listener can always be in the mood to appreciate classical 
music, talks, and drama ; the point is, and the B.B.C. has grasped it, that it is possible 
to provide programmes which are light and yet not rubbishy in their composition. In 
a recent issue of the Radio Times there appeared a note on the art of listening to broad- 
cast programmes which emphasized the necessity of choosing one’s entertainment 
with care and of refraining from too much listening. This was a word spoken in 
season. hose who are compelled to attend the theatre or the concert room night 
after night for weeks on end know the boredom that can be bred from this constant 
demand for response from them. As time goes on, they are not able to give it, and so 
it is with those who listen in a haphazard manner, without taking the trouble to choose 
those items which really appeal to them. One noticed with regret that the Radio 
Times recently gave space to correspondence from individuals who proudly claimed 
that they spent more time by the side of the loud speaker or with the head phones to 


their ears than any other listeners. This is surely the same kind of silliness that | 


animates those who glory in drinking more cups of tea or in taking part in any other of 


7 
: 
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the innumerable varieties of modern Marathon to which the “ stunt” press delightsto 
give a liberal publicity. It is important that mood and environment shall be allowed — 


to play a part in selecting one’s programme, and discrimination should be used in 
order that a spell of listening shall not be followed by a violent attack of mental 
indigestion. 


Before discussing recent programmes I would iike to repair an omission by ex- | 


pressing thanks to Mr. Agate and to Mr. Scholes for their admirable fortnightly 
causeries on the plays and music of the day. A necessary educational feature, faith- 
fully done, is Mr. Basil Maine’s ‘‘ Next Week’s Broadcast Music,” which is designed 
to help listeners to make up their minds beforehand as to which broadcasts are likely 
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to appeal most strongly to them. Mr. Maine must be added to the small and select 
band whose voices are particularly well adapted'to the microphone. 

it For the majority of listeners there can be no doubt as to the most important event 
of the last few weeks. Music lovers all over the country rejoiced when they heard that 
the “ Proms ” were not to cease after all, and the substitution of the microphone for 
the fountain and the gold fish has given pleasure to millions in addition to those happy 
people who are able to be present at the Queen’s Hall when Sir Henry Wood pilots 
his forces through an evening’s programme. Various eminent musical critics have told 
us that the standard of the orchestra is not as high as usual this year, but there have 
been some notable performances all the same, as, for instance, those of the fourth and 
fifth symphonies of Beethoven. It is probable, too, that the ‘“‘ Proms ” will be the 
means of introducing to wireless audiences some artists who have never broadcast 
before, and the fact that they are singing to a visible audience will certainly rob the 
ordeal of most of its unpleasantness for them. I am inclined to think that a great 
error has been made in omitting to relay the Saturday night concerts. These are 
usually composed of popular music with the addition of works by contemporary 
English composers, and the B.B.C. would have done well to relay them all, now that 
alternative programmes are available. 

No lover of music can afford to complain of the opportunities which are placed 
before him now. The variety offered is bewildering and includes music of all kinds 
ranging from the famous Three Choirs Festival, held this year at Hereford, to the 
first annual Competitive Musical Festival at Bournemouth. Mr. Joseph Lewis con- 
tinued the good work he has done for some time at Birmingham by conducting a 
studio performance of Judas Maccabaeus from Daventry Experimental in addition to 
a number of orchestral concerts, while the Wireless Orchestra and the Wireless 
Military Band maintain their usual high standard. The B.B.C. seems to be paying 
considerable attention to programmes formed to appeal to a definite mood. It does 
not always follow that one feels in a mood of ‘‘ sad-sweet ”’ recollection at nightfall, 
but if one does, the “‘ Vesper ” programmes, designed to exercise a soothing influence 
by the means of such compositions as Finlandia and Hark! Hark | the Lark, may 
have the desired effect. At any rate, one is bound to admire the honest effort which 
sets out to try every possible means of enlisting the sympathies of such a tremendous 
audience, but one feels that the gentleman responsible for the programme entitled 
“ Charms to Soothe,”’ composed of “ pleasant things with a tune and perhaps some- 

thing to make you smile ” overdid the button-holing method which seems to have 

crept into the pages of the Radio Times recently. A programme of good light music 
can afford to stand on its merits without being heralded by a sugary “ puff ” and I 
hope that the excellent traditions of dignity and urbanity are not to be allowed to 
lapse in favour of attractively worded advertisements which would not discredit the 
vendors of a patent medicine, eager to sell a commodity in which they had no great 
faith. 

I am glad to find that the pianists who play so acceptably after the News Bulletin 
in the evening are now announcing the title of the composition after they have played 
it. The alternative programme enables operas to be repeated on successive nights, 
which must be extremely valuable to students of music. Recently the operas of 
Puccini have been given studio performances under the direction of Mr. Percy Pitt, 
and the artistes have included prominent members of the British National Opera 
Company, who have also broadcast, from Newcastle, Rossini’s The Barber of Seville. 

A very interesting dramatic experiment began with the broadcasting of six full 
length plays which are to be given fortnightly during the hours set aside for school 
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transmission. The first batch is excellent in every way, for it includes Richard 
II, The Tempest, Twelfth Night, She Stoops to Conquer, Prunella, and Abraham 
Lincoln. If the first three of these are done with spirit, they will go far to remove the 
cloak of unnatural respect-which covers Shakespeare in too many schools at the present 
time. They may even induce some sorely tried English children to realize that the 
spirit of our greatest poet is not to be found lurking among the copious notes at the 
end of the ‘‘school”’ editions so thoughtfully provided for them by their misguided 
elders. 

Among the plays have been Harold Chapin’s amusing and discursive comedy 
The New Morality with Mr. J. H. Roberts as the unfortunate E. Wallace Wister, and 
In Chinese Waters, a “‘ thriller” by Vivian Tidmarsh. Both these plays were broad- 
cast from the Cardiff studio, which maintains a high level of theatrical production. 
Without really good team work it is impossible for a studio performance to be effective 
and one must continue to stress the importance of frequent rehearsal upon all those 
who are responsible for producing plays for the microphone. In the past playlets 
with only two or three characters have failed completely because they have not been 
given enough attention, and it is clearly better to have a good monologue or character 
sketch if conditions do not allow time for adequate preparation. Excerpts relayed from 
plays during their representation in the theatre have not been invariably well chosen. 
A chunk of musical comedy acted and sung by people without very pleasing voices, 
to the accompaniment of commonplace music, does not seem likely to appeal even to 
that much maligned individual, the tired business man, who will probably discover that 
the fooling of a comic genius like Mr. Leslie Henson loses most of its point when it is 
listened to dispassionately from an arm chair in the smoking room. 

Followers of sport have been given countless chances of hearing about all kinds of 
games and athletics during their actual progress, and among many excellent eye- 
witness accounts Mr. P. F. Warner’s cricket talks have earned him the gratitude of 
cricketers all over the country, while Mr. H. M. Abrahams’ description of the athletic 
contest between England and France at Stamford Bridge was sufficiently racy and 
colloquial to arouse in his hearers many of the emotions experienced by those on the 
ground. Mr. Bernard Darwin was so overcome by Mr. R. 'T’. Jones’ prowess in win- 
ning the Open Golf Championship that his story became an epic in which the English 
golfers figured as a shadowy background to the hero’s triumphant progress. I saw 
the name of Mr. Neville Cardus in the B.B.C. programme with unmixed pleasure and 
regretted that circumstances made it impossible to hear him. 

The proceedings of the British Association caused much heartburning this year 
because, it seems, they were not invariably intelligible to the layman. This fault could 
hardly be said to apply to Sir Arthur Keith’s presidential address, “‘ Darwin’s Theory 
of Man’s Descent as it stands to-day,” which was very clearly delivered, as were the 


introductory remarks of Sir Oliver Lodge, who might be taken as a model by all those ~ 


who speak into a microphone. There have been instances lately when the B.B.C. 


announcers have seemed to take their duties a little less seriously than is usual. One © 


gentleman is guilty of imparting a distinctly continental flavour to his announcements 
and I feel that this is seriously overdone when the very Irish name “ McGuire ” 
is pronounced as though its owner was a Frenchman. 

The “Children’s Corners” continue to be done as well as ever. It is impossible to 
have anything but admiration for the astounding impression of spontaneity given by 
all those who take part in them. These “ uncles ” and ‘‘ aunts’ would contrive to 
make a grown-up birthday tolerable. 

ERIC GILLETT 
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MUSIC 


THE FRANKFORT MEETING 


cc HIS modern music,” we fling out with contemptuous indifference. 


That is not the phrase we used in the ’eighties when new chamber music 

of Brahms was coming to a hearing, and dim rumours came of a new 

work at Bayreuth and we wondered if we should ever be able to go there. 
That great pair divided the allegiance of the musical world ; this crowd unites them 
in puzzlement and weariness. Yet it also divides ; it divides age and youth by its 
adventure, and energy and listlessness by its challenge. It was said once that the best 
way of meeting the objections to Milton was to read him, and it is certain that the best 
way of removing prejudices to this modern music is to hear it. 

To hear it in driblets from the running tap of the Contemporary Music Society 
in the Court House does not really meet the case. We must soak ourselves in 
it in a way that is not at present possible here. For two things are imperative ; the 
music is difficult, but it must be both skilfully and sympathetically performed, and the 
audience must come with a real desire to take pains and a faith that the composer 
meant what he says. Music is not yet on that eminence in this country that enthusi- 
asts will work without hope of payment or that the rich will pay for what they only 
hope one day to enjoy, or that audiences will be content to place the ideal aspect 
before the utilitarian ; to mention such things even as possibilities is apt to raise a 
smile. 

Yet it is these things that made the Frankfort meeting at the end of June so valuable. 
Performances were uniformly good, sometimes much more than good ; the audience 
was sincere and attentive ; and we got more than our money’s worth because the 
Frankfort authorities were so hospitable and forthcoming, lending us their opera 
house and orchestra, managing and entertaining. The last two things we could do, 
but we have no State opera-house and orchestra to lend ; we have the players, but 
not the audience that can induce them to put out their best. We saw once that the 
State Church must be endowed (though we seem to be forgetting it) ; we have not 
yet seen that endowment is equally necessary (and much cheaper) for art. National 
appeals are made for our tottering cathedrals ; our concert halls and the spirit that 
animates them are left, through all the vicissitudes of unsettled times, to private 
enterprise. We once paid an aristocracy to keep the house of art in repair for us ; now 
that we are ceasing to pay them we must do the repairs ourselves, if we do not wish to 
see the neighbourhood “ go down.” y 

When, as at Frankfort this year, we hear twenty-four composers one after another, 
the ‘‘crowd”’ soon begins to split up into individuals. Some have a taste for miniature 
(J. Bentzon, sonatina for flute, clarinet, bassoon, and W. Pijper, flute sonata), some 
for the vague (C. Delvincourt, “‘L’offrande 4 Siva’’) and grandiose (H. F. Gilbert, 
“The dance in Place Congo”). Some seek their inspiration in rhetorical figures 
(W. Vogel, string quartet) or mathematical puzzles (J. M. Hauer, Suite, Op. 48) or 
acrostics (A. Berg, Chamber concerto for pianoforte and violin, with thirteen wind 
instruments). Sometimes the exuberant content ran ahead of the formal technique 
( E. Axman, first symphony), sometimes the concise form hardly concealed the poverty 
of idea (M. Castelnuovo-Tedesco, “Dances of King David,” for pianoforte), some- 
times the two balanced happily (K. Beck, third string quartet). 

Three works stood out from the rest. Carl Nielsen’s fifth symphony, in two 
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movements, has a fine momentum. It slowly gathers strength in the first and puts it out 
in the second. We are conscious all the time both of the old and of the new; it is 
firmly rooted in the diatonic but makes free use of modern improved machinery. 
The themes are as unpromising as any of Berlioz, but the development is as much 
finer as counterpoint is greater than orchestration. Ernest Toch’s piano concerto, 
Op. 38, is frankly modern ; it exhibits such advantages as ferro-concrete has over 
stone when there is a thinking mind behind both—a swift directness replaces a 
laboured solidity. We feel that this man is a master of his method, not a servant. 
Yet the divinity he worships is brilliance, not beauty. There is no filing or polishing ; 
a clear brain works confidently to its set purpose ; the heart is not engaged. Of Bela 
Bartok’s piano concerto I can say nothing positive as yet. It is like a man pleading 
earnestly in the next room ; the tone of voice assures you that the subject is important 
if you only knew what it was. 

I have kept Busoni’s Doktor Faust to the end, though it came first, and is not a 
new work ; because it undoubtedly had more drawing power than the rest of the 
festival put together. Gounod and Berlioz had extracted from Goethe’s Faust what 
they felt they could best use, and had irritated Goethe scholars not a little by their 
misuse of it. Busoni goes back behind Goethe to the legend, which was always being 
told and retold in Germany, and which was the basis of Marlowe’s play among others. 
But since legends are not legends unless they grow, he takes in Goethe’s characters 
as accretions, and disposes of them allusively in two preliminary “intermezzi.” 
After that, the general line of the opera is that of Goethe’s Part II, but the details are 
different. A Duchess of Parma is introduced in order that Faust may prove the 
stedfastness of his character by seducing her openly now, instead of Gretchen then 
in secret. This takes time, and as there is no room left for Helen to come on and speak 
her iambics to the strophe and antistrophe of a chorus, she is shown merely as a 
vision. The scene with the Baccalaureus is expanded into a philosophical disputation 
in Auerbach’s cellar, to which Faust’s contribution is ‘‘Nothing is proved, nothing 
is provable.” The clinching argument is a bundle which Mephistopheles throws on the 
floor—perhaps a doll, perhaps a baby—perhaps the Duchess’s, perhaps Gretchen’s, 
perhaps baby in the abstract. No, the Duchess’s comes later ; she lays it at his feet 


and disappears. He tries to pray, but an armed soldier (Valentine) bars his entrance © 


to the church ; he kneels, but the crucifix turns to the figure of Helen. In despair he 
bends over the child and utters the aspiration that it may build, as he could not, 
“the edifice of man’s eternal will to freedom.” The devil is known, as a god is, by his 


incarnations. When Mephistopheles threw the bundle he was ‘“‘a messenger”; he | 


had been a ‘“‘monk” and a “herald,” and now, as he spurns the lifeless Faust with his 
foot, he is a “‘watchman.” By these and similar touches we are made to move in an 
abstract and brief chronicle of philosophy, instead of in a world of men and women ; 


it is more riveting and convincing than Wagner’s supernatural world. With © 


Wagner, gods put on the passions of men; with Busoni, men divest themselves of 
human passions and act with the immediacy of gods, though they remain men. 

The music he has conceived to fit such a drama is one of steely brilliance. It does 
not characterize like Mozart nor deify like Wagner. It does not pander to passions 
at all; there is nothing lyrical, no climaxes, neither scena nor leitmotiv. The only 
connecting link is a ubiquitous stress, a hard driving quality, repellent but fascinating, 
insistent but elusive ; the rainbow’s span always ends in the next field, and the solid- 
seeming arch is built of a thousand refractions. Technically, the music is a locus 
classicus for ‘‘upward resolution” and “deceptive cadence” ; musically, we should 
shudder if we were not agog to know what came next. 


MUSIC 651 
SCHUBERT'S “UNFINISHED” 


T the end of June came the news that, in connexion with the Schubert centenary 

celebrations in the United States, the Columbia Company offered prizes to the 
value of £2,600 for the completion of the “‘ Unfinished ” Symphony—for the addition, 
that is, of scherzo and finale. There followed in The Times an article expressing 
surprise that the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde of Vienna should have lent their 
name to such a scheme, and letters of indignation at the vandalism, and of welcome to 
a plan which would employ many students profitably. At the end of July, Mr. 
F. N. Sard, Director of the American celebrations, wrote to say that the scheme was 
well god-fathered, and that its objects were to act as “‘ a divining rod to plumb the 
living capacity for melodic invention ” and to bring Schubert’s work “ as it stands ” 
to millions who have not heard it (since the additions would not be performed unless 
the international jury of eleven expressly sanctioned it). August gave us some columns 
of good criticism from Sir Walford Davies, who maintained that the scheme had 
value—it would “ cast the spell of pure loveliness upon a few modern minds, and 
make a timely call upon the imagination and reverence of to-day—” and of better from 
Professor ‘Tovey, who distinguished the scherzo, for which there is a sketch, from 
the finale, which would have to be an original composition. It would be “ not 
unreasonable ” to complete the scherzo, and to do so would be a closer problem than 
that of adding arms to the Venus of Milo (which had been suggested as an analogy) ; 
whereas to ask for a new finale, which by other works of his Schubert had shown he 
could not write in 1822, would be like asking a modern poet not, indeed, to continue 
Hyperion, but to write such a poem as Keats might have written at forty. Real 
composers (Professor Tovey said, as Mr. Stewart Macpherson had already hinted) 
* had much better get on with their own work.” 

The Columbia Company has made no real contribution, as Sir Walford is willing 
to hope they had, to the problem of supporting art in a democracy, because the 
restoration of the symphony is not real; it would be merely eighteenth-century 
Corinthian or nineteenth-century Gothic. Mr. Sard’s two “objects”? wear an ex post 
facto air : “plumbing the capacity for making melody” would, even if divining rods 
could plumb, not be best done by hampering the imagination with a model ; and 
the two added movements will ‘‘bring Schubert’s work, as it stands, to millions” only 
if they are not written. It is difficult not to see, with one critic, that the proposal does 
_alittle good, and with the other, that much evil may come. The lesson that democracy, 
with its silly chatter about “brows,” needs to learn is that if the fibre of the artistic 
conscience is in any way coarsened or relaxed there will eventually be no music for 


it to argue about. . 
A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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PAINTINGS BY CHARLES CONDER. Tate Gallery 


HE exhibition of paintings, mainly fans and landscapes, by Charles 

Conder, which has been held at the Tate Gallery was a happy thought 

successfully carried out. Conder died in 1909 at the comparatively early 

age of 41 having made a reputation amongst the select in the ‘nineties. 
Reputations made in those years are regarded with suspicion and not without good 
reason, particularly if the artist had any association, if only of affinity, with the 
Yellow Book circle. Some of Conder’s work recalls Beardsley and his sentiment 
reeks of the ‘nineties. Hitherto, owing to lack of facilities for seeing his work, it 
has been difficult to decide whether there was more to it than a clever recipe for 
doping the imagination with a sensuous mixture of Watteau, Whistler and Beardsley. 
The present exhibition has made it possible to give an answer. It has also (and this is 
more important) enabled us to enjoy some charming pictures : but this is part of the 
answer. 

There was an element in Conder’s art which.I should describe as decadent and it is 
the same kind of decadence which (pace Mr. Osbert Burdett), permeates the alleged 
satire of Beardsley : only with Conder it was more sentimental. The catalogue to the 
exhibition of the Tate Gallery includes as a kind of introduction an extract from a 
flowery note written about Conder by Mr. MacColl a longtime ago. This note 
eulogises in poetical imagery just that part of Conder’s work which, in my opinion, 
failed. To differ both from Mr.MacColl and Mr. Burdett is not a comfortable thing 
to do. Yet it does seem to me that the dream-world mingling East and West which, 
Mr. MacColl suggests, is evoked in Conder’s fans and fanciful paintings is stricken 
with a pale disease. The burlesques and fétes galantes which the eighteenth century 
could invent so freshly and lightheartedly could only be revived in the nineteenth 
century under the influence of some narcotic, actual or metaphorical, and Conder’s 
visions of the spring with its pink blossoms and piling clouds and misted greens are 
also sicklied o’er with an emotion that overreaches itself. Likewise the so-called satire 
of Beardsley is not real satire because the sentiment of the artist was too much in 
harmony with the scene depicted: it was itself more than tinged with an ugly de- 
cadence. The beauty of Beardsley’s drawings is of a different order : it is a beauty of 
decorative detail. And this is also the case with Conder’s fans. His figures are 
sloppily conceived and badly drawn and the fans with the fewest figures, or in which 
the figures are least prominent, are the best. And it is the landscapes and not the 
figure compositions which are the most genuine and significant of the oil paintings, 
and further it is those landscapes which are the least infected with an idyllic senti- 
ment: for Conder could not be idyllic without being self-conscious. Even in that 
fascinating picture of the Brighton sea front there is an excess of music in the flutter- 
ing figure crossing the road. Conder was particularly attracted by the sea, or perhaps 
to be exact the sea front, and his beach paintings form a complement to those of 
Whistler, similar in their elusive atmospheric suggestiveness, but more sensuous 
and richly coloured. It was when he forgot the Venetians, and forgot Watteau and 
surrendered himself to the enveloping charm of some immediate impression, letting 
it speak for itself, that Conder produced his freshest and most vital work. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1925. Report on the Industrial Arts. 
Department of Overseas Trade. 7s. 6d. 


THE See MOVEMENT IN ART. By R. H. Wicenski. Faber & Gwyer. 
12s. 6d. 


| Resists Snare on thirteen of the industrial Arts forming the subject of the famous 
Paris exhibition were asked by the Department of Overseas Trade to frame 
reports and these reports have now been collected together and published in a volume 
with illustrations. Unity is given to the volume by an introductory essay 
by Sir H. Llewellyn Smith who sums up and comments on the findings of the 
experts in a most illuminating manner. The aim of the Editorial Committee was to 
secure a general survey of the present position and tendencies of the Industrial Arts, 
but incidentally a good deal is said about the organisation of the exhibition and the 
writers of the reports have clearly had in mind the adverse criticism which was 
passed in England on the British section. In part a defence is offered. This defence 
is threefold, consisting of an excuse, a criticism of the principle followed in the ex- 
hibition, and a justification of British conservatism. The excuse is that the British 
manufacturers did not take the exhibition seriously: they were preoccupied with 
Wembley and with paying taxes and were reluctant to pay the charges imposed for 
space outside the Pavilion. Further they felt that the Customs duties would prevent 
any real business from being transacted. The criticism of the exhibition is that the 
express limitation of exhibits to works of ‘‘ modern inspiration and real originality ” 
resulted in a collection of objets de luxe which, although novel and daring, were im- 
practicable and beyond the means of ordinary folk. Even the dresses in the French 
section, it is alleged, were exhibition pieces not to be seen anywhere in the daily life 
of the people of Paris. The British section, on the other hand, did not contain special 
pieces of this kind, but was more representative of commercial art as it is. The 
justification of the British attitude is that novelty is ephemeral and more often than 
not ignores utility and structure while in some cases, such as printing, the main lines 
of design have been irrevocably fixed by the best models of the past and change is 
usually for the worse. The lettering, it is alleged, of many of the Dutch posters was 
novel, but illegible, and Mr. Shapland finds that much of the modern Continental 
furniture has little relation to the essential character and structure of the materials 
and appears as though made out of material quarried from mountain sides. 

While there is a great deal of good sense in the criticism of novelty and in the 
familiar advocacy of tradition, it must be remembered that novelty is not originality 
which is always a synthesis of old and new, and that it is no answer to the criticism that 
British manufacturers are suspicious of originality, to point out that they refrain from 
the ugly freaks of continental designers. Mr. Shapland is prone to this fallacy. Most 
of the other writers are more generous in their appreciation of foreign work and 
frankly admit a lack of enterprise in the British goods. Sir Frank Warner and Mr. 
Kendrick, writing on textiles, see signs of the emergence of the true style which will be 
associated with the year 1925 as previous styles have been named after the successive 
periods in the history of France, and they comment on the conservatism of the 
British manufacturer. Writing on glass, Mr. Powell states that the foreigner has 
obtained the lead in glass blown into moulds “‘ mainly because he has had the sense 
to employ first rate artists to design even the most simple shapes.”’ These and similar 
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pronouncements, as Sir Llewellyn Smith observes, “ furnish grave food for thought if 
not for apprehension.”’ Sir Llewellyn Smith, however, seems to concur in the critic- 
ism of the policy of exhibiting special pieces instead of selections from ordinary stock. 
Yet surely an exhibition should set an ideal and not merely collect together, as is so 
often done, an assortment of articles which can be seen less expensively in the course 
of a stroll round the leading stores. 

Apart from the question of British industrial art, which is of such great local 
importance, the volume gives an excellent review of the general historical position 
and this historical side is particularly dwelt upon by Sir Llewellyn Smith who deals 
in turn with the various contributive influences, economic, political, psychological, 
scientific and technical. Among the significant changes to which attention is drawn 
are the great extension of the range of the printer’s craft in the sphere of textiles 
(which has led to several abuses), the increasing use in furniture of plain unbroken 
surfaces showing the intrinsic beauty of the material and the complete absence of 
classical features, pilasters, cornices, intermediate mouldings, etc., the treatment of the 
carpet as an organic part of the design of a particular room, the disappearance of 
tapestries and substitution of various kinds of embroidery, darned work and batik, 
the development of inexpensive forms of mural decoration such as “ sgraffito”’ 
(scraped black fresco paint on cement faced walls), the increased use of plaster for 
exterior and interior walls. It is noteworthy that one of the subjects to which a 
special essay is devoted is lighting. No article of modern industrial art is, as a rule, 
more horrible than the electric or gas fitting,the majority of the designs on the 
market being either vulgarly florid or clumsily simple. It appears however that we 
are going to do away altogether with the ornamental fitting and employ instead in- 
genious methods of concealed and diffused lighting. 

Mr. Wilenski has made a conscientious endeavour to formulate his views 
on art clearly and unambiguously, but the desire for clarity and possibly for 
emphasis has led to constant summings up on the cumulative system of the tale of the 
house that Jack built, which by their reiteration tend to defeat their object. Mr. 
Wilenski distinguishes between four main kinds of pictorial and sculptural art: 
religious, romantic, descriptive and architectural. Religious art does not exist side by 
side with the other categories but precedes them. Mr. Wilenski considers that 
it is impossible to regard the fetichistic carvings of the negroes or the frenzied 
distortions of an El Greco as on the same place as modern “ architectural ” 
paintings in which objects are distorted for the sake of aesthetic form. Mr. 
Wilenski, however, falls into the same fallacy later on in his book when he 
includes among the architectural artists Raphael and Vermeer or in fact any 
painter preceding the Cubists. Neither Raphael nor Vermeer may have been 
deeply inspired by religion in the narrow sense of a certain Church dogma, but the _ 
humanism of the Renaissance was a kind of religion: so too was the ‘‘ paganism ” 
of the Impressionists. Mr. Wilenski thinks that some substitute must be found for the 
old religious inspiration, and he suggests the theory of architectural form, forgetting - 
that this is a theory of art and not a view of life as a whole. 

While Mr. Wilenski is still a strong advocate of the waning cause of formalist dis- 
tortion, he urges very reasonably and cogently the claims of representational art which 
he subdivides into two classes, romantic and descriptive. Rembrandt was apparently 
a romantic artist, while Daumier, of all people, was “‘ descriptive.’ Mr. Wilenski’s — 


trichotomy does not carve art at the joints. 
HOWARD HANNAY 
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GALLION’S REACH. By H. M. Tomuinson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
GREENLOW. By Romer Witson. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

TTHE END OF A WORLD. By Ctaupe Aner. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

THE DECOY. By J. D. Beresrorp. Collins, 7s. 6d. 

SWEET GRAPES. By D.H.S. Nicuotson. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 
UNNATURAL DEATH. By Dorotuy L. Sayers. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


R. TOMLINSON, we are told, has been called an English Conrad. Who said 

this, besides the critic from whom I take it and who quotes it as “ a convenient 
but, of course, misleading description,” I do not know. Nor do I know how a des- 
cription of an author can be at once misleading and convenient. But it is certainly 
misleading. Conrad was a novelist and Mr. Tomlinson, on the evidence of this book 
at any rate, is not. That is to say, Conrad had a story to tell in which he was interested 
and Mr. 'lomlinson has none—in which he is interested. The story with which this 
book is vertebrated is a most perfunctory effort of the invention. James Colet is 
employed by a firm of merchants in the shipping district of London and has done 
well in his employment but is tormented by longings for a larger life. A somewhat 
confused train of events leads him to commit manslaughter—at the best, or, at the 
worst, murder—on the person of his employer. He then, without any definite notion 
of fleeing from justice, becomes a sort of involuntary stowaway on an eastbound ship, 
the officers of which are ready to shelter him because the slaughtered man was also 
their owner. After a storm, the ship founders. Colet is rescued and is taken on a 
mineral-searching expedition in Malaya. The expedition finds tin. Colet decides 
that he must go back to London to stand his trial because ‘‘ there’s no fun for us 
unless we obey the order that we know.” 

Imean no disrespect to Mr. Tomlinson, for whom I have a profounder respect than 
anyone who does him the disservice of calling him an English Conrad, when I 
say that, as a novel, this book is almost below criticism. It contains no traces of a gift 
for sustained narrative, few of any gift for the portrayal of developing character, or 
even of character exhibiting different sides of itself in changing circumstances. 
Colet begins as a shadow and as a shadow he goes on. Some of the people he meets 
are vividly sketched—the explorer, Mr. Parsall, is a marvellous portrait—but none 
of them is represented by more than asketch. The events of the book are no more than 
a series of accidents. When one of these accidents can be described as though it were 
self-contained, it is unfailingly done in Mr. Tomlinson’s best manner. When it is 
intended to have an effect on the general course of the book, one has a vision of Mr. 
Tomlinson gritting his teeth and swearing that he wil] write a novel. In the early 
chapters there is a sort of love episode that begins nowhere and ends nowhere. I 
conjecture that it is meant to illustrate the hero’s attitude towards life at large but it 
does not provide any certain enlightenment. The manslaughter, hereinbeforemen- 
tioned, carries no conviction in itself or in its consequences. 

And yet the book is indubitably by Mr. Tomlinson, of whom one can (or need) 
say no more than that he is an English Tomlinson. If ever an anthologist selects 
his best passages (and it would not be a bad idea) he will find this a richly yielding 
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mine. One hardly knows where to choose among the beauties it contains—the story 


of the wreck and the voyage in the open boats, the story of the ghost-tiger (not new — 


but perfectly told), the appearance of Mr. Parsell, and some scores of descriptive 
passages. One of these last will make, perhaps, the best specimen : 

The berg rose out of the level forest by the river, and to Colet it was anomalous. 

It was an isolated mass of white limestone, a lofty island in the ocean of jungle. Its 


pale cliffs fell sheer to the green billows. Its summit was flat, but was so near to the © 


clouds that its trees were but a dark undulating strip. Its walls, when glimpses from 


below through breaks in the roof of the forest could be found, appeared to overhang, — 


but there were scarves and girdles of green on their bare ribs. An eagle soaring athwart 
its loftier crags was a drifting mote. Stalactites were pendent before the black port- 


holes of caves in upper stories, like corbels over the outlooks of a castle of the sagas. — 


If the number of those dark apertures meant anything, then the berg was hollow, was 
honeycombed with cavities. This enormity was not inviting, even in a morning light ; 
not in such a land as that. The unexplored dungeons of such a castle might hide any- 
thing. 

To my mind thisotherwise perfect paragraph contains one 'momentary false note— 


in the seventh sentence. But, even if my judgment is right, it is no more than mo- | 
mentary : it does not alter the effect of a description which Conrad could no more 


have written than Mr. Tomlinson could write The Secret Sharer. 


After some aberrations, spaced out over an unduly long period, Miss Romer — 
Wilson has returned to her earlier promise and almost fulfilled it—which is a great — 
deal to say. Greenlow has some nonsense but more sense and it has also a little in- — 


describable drop of something magical, of something, however minute the drop may 
be, that has not been distilled in literature before. It is the story of Jillian Holt, a 
Yorkshire girl with a little farm in the valley of Greenlow. She is persuaded into love 
by her cousin Jim, a “‘ bad hat,’’ who is an engineer in Sheffield. Jillian, if I read Miss 
Wilson rightly, is man-ripe and would like to yield to Jim but will not, because of her 
sister and many other intangible things, unless he marries her. There comes into the 
valley a visitor from London who falls in love with her and tries to take her away from 
Jim. One side of her answers to him, the other to her first love. She is wounded by 
Jim’s unwillingness to fulfil her condition, though he excuses it by his own useless- 
ness. She has a decided character but she cannot help standing aside while the two 
men struggle for her. And, throughout the book, she is plentifully and boisterously 
kissed by both. 

It is really in the headlong and exuberant succession of these kisses that Miss Wilson 
shows her genius. They neither cloy nor disgust. I have made no statistical abstract 
but there are, at a moderate guess, some hundreds of them, and not one, I think, that 
does not further the story. Mr. D. H. Lawrence wrote a book called Women in Love. 
It contained some remarkable things but not so much, in the whole of it, relevant to. 
that important theme as could be found in any twenty pages of Greenlow. Jillian is a 
woman in love, though with whom remains debatable after the last page has been 


turned. Not every woman, I daresay, is like Jillian, but she has in her something of 


every woman. Her story is told, too, with a natural ease and run of language almost 
beyond praise. If Miss Wilson can go one step further in her next book (or in her 
next but two) her position is secure. I cannot think of any other novelist under forty 
of whom half so much is to be expected. 

When Mr. Wells had a vision of primitive man he saw him on the borders of 
Surrey, Sussex and Hampshire—what was, at that time, his own country. M. 
Anet sees him “ in the place which is now known as the Eyzies de Tayac, on the banks 
of the Vézére, a few miles from the spot where it flows into the Dordogne.” He has, 
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perhaps, the more convincing remains for a basis, the remains left by the Cré- 
Magnon race. He has also given himself more room to fill in the details of the picture 
and, having these two advantages, he has made a very vivid picture indeed. Much of 
it is highly debatable. ‘The initiation ceremony is drawn, of course, from many books 
on the life of savage races but we do not know that the Cré-Magnon people were 
savage in precisely that way. The analogy from peoples that are savage now to those 
that were savage once is a highly dangerous one, in spite of many suggestive parallels. 
There must be something that has kept them savage and this strain may disclose 
itself precisely in the traits and customs which we are too apt to consider characteristic 
of all undeveloped humanity. M. Anet has done nothing more than make a brilliantly 
persuasive guess based on the hints which our present inadequate knowledge gives 
him. Mr. Wells did the same thirty years or so ago. Let us not suppose that either 
tells the truth or that, short of supernatural means, the truth is at all discoverable. 
But M. Anet has made a most ingenious use of his inadequate hints and has written 
an interesting story. 

The same phrase may be applied to the last three books on my list. I cannot tell 
what Mr. Beresford is doing with a book of which nothing more can be said. The 
hero of it behaves rather like a fool when he sacrifices himself (to the extent of acting 
as accessory after the fact) for a cousin of whom he has no reason to think anything 
good and whom he does not even like. His love-affair is mawkish beyond credibility. 
He confesses to an earlier affair and says “‘ We had been fooling and I—I caught hold 
of her and kissed her cheek. I meant to tell you that, even if you hadn’t asked.” 
This happens on board ship, but the recipient of the confidence, instead of im- 
mediately tipping Phillip into the sea, says (“ in a small, still voice ””) ; “‘ All the same, 
I rather wish you hadn’t kissed her—even in fun.” All the same—the story is event- 
ful and well-knit and the interest is maintained. I wish Mr. Beresford had given me 
something better to say or else left me with nothing to say at all. 

The author of Sweet Grapes, whose sex is unknown to me, though I suspect it, has. 
also written a well-knit, eventful story but hardly demands the standards which one 
cannot help applying to Mr. Beresford. Novels of this competent sort grow increas- 
ingly rare, so that sometimes Mr. W. J. Locke and Mr. A. E. W. Mason seem to be 
the last of the mammoths. D.H.S. Nicholson is a likely successor and is to be recom- 
mended. 

Miss Dorothy Sayers has done two things which are unusual in a detective story. 
‘She has invented a new method—which is, I am informed by competent medical 
opinion, reasonably credible—of inflicting death. She has also brought the breath of 
life into characterisation and dialogue. Her previous efforts in this genre have been 


readable : the latest is very good. ‘ 
EDWARD SHANKS 
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THE HAUNTED CASTLE. A’‘Study of the Elements of English Romanticism. 
By Erno Rarto. Routledge. 25s. 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN GERMAN LITERATURE. Selected by 
K. BreuL. Heffers. 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BLAKE. By Max Plowman. 
Dent. 4s. 6d. 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. By J. B. Prizsttey. English Men of Letters 
Series. Macmillan. 53s. 


FLAUBERT’S YOUTH. By Lewis Piacer Suanxs. Johns Hopkins Press. $2:25 
THE COURT MASQUE. By Enip WeEtsrorp. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


RENCH scholarship has decided to hold 1927 as the centenary date of the 

triumph of French Romanticism ; and, since a considerable portion of Europe 
still considers Paris a literary centre, there has recently been much talk of Romantics 
and Romanticism, both in books and periodicals. Probably only the first two books on 
this list are directly ‘‘ centenary ” books, but the others, curiously enough, nearly all 
have a direct, and sometimes important, connection with Romanticism. That fact 
alone would serve to show how considerably we are all still concerned with Romantic- 
ism. But what is Romanticism ? Of course, among the side-shows of this centenary, 
a special booth has been appropriated to the famous twins, Romanticism and Classic- 
ism, descendents of the old family of the Quarrel.of the Ancients and the Moderns, 
and first cousins to Tweedledum and Tweedledee. To my humble and non-meta- 
physical mind any attempt to furnish an exact definition of Romanticism, valid on all 
occasions, is as senseless as trying to define poetry itself, or Infinity which by defini- 
tion is indefinable. But Romanticism existed and still exists ; and it would be hard 
luck on busy reviewers if they were compelled to abandon the use of such a convenient 
term. Abandoning any attempt to set up an absolute Romanticism, I shall here simply 
consider the books named above and their relation, or the relation of their subjects, 
to Romanticism. 

Historically it is quite easy to give an account of Romanticism. In large and loose 
terms, it was a renewal of sensibility and the imagination, following a fairly long period 
which had been chiefly intellectual and rational. But this applies to almost every 
poetic renaissance, and if we try (as some theorists do) to identify Romanticism with 
imagination and sensibility, we are really only saying that nearly all European art and 
literature are Romantic. No, what we have to look for are the things which stimulated 
peoples’ sensibility and kindled their imaginations between the end of the eighteenth 
and the middle of the nineteenth centuries—roughly the crest of the ‘‘ Romantic 
movement.” ‘The state of mind which responded to the stimulus of these objects and 
ideas is ‘‘ Romantic.” To us, who have passed out of that state of mind, who seek 
the same stimulus elsewhere, many of these ‘‘ Romantic ” objects and ideas seem 
strangely obsolete, absured, fantastic, mere bric-a-brac. Mr. Railo gives us long 
accounts of some of these in his well-documented book on the English ‘‘ Horror- 
Romantics,” who played a pretty considerable part in this revival, and were greatly 
admired and even copied by great writers like Byron, and Balzac and Flaubert in their 
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youth. Mr. Railo tells us about haunted castles, criminal monks, wandering Jews, 
blighted heroes and blooming heroines, ghosts and storms and midnight castle bells 
and blasted heaths, and a myriad other “‘properties ”’ which for us have lost interest. 
But I am convinced that it is a profound mistake to suppose that even the wildest 
imitators of Maturin and Lewis, the most deplorable ‘‘ Byronic”’ youths, were 
necessarily posers or foolish dupes. Schopenhauer comes to their aid with his “ the 
world is my representation.” All this motionless and dilapidated puppetry was once 
alive, not with a life of its own, but with the sensibility and imagination of men and 
women who found in it fascinating symbols for the expression of new and deep 
emotions. This is the world of ideality, of “‘ subjective idealism,” and it is quite 
absurd to laugh or sneer at it merely because the symbolism is outworn. (Nobody 
laughs at Homer’s gods or Dante’s cosmos, which for us are all dead symbols.) In any 
case, the same necessity for ideality remains, and no doubt our efforts (surprisingly 
feeble ones) to escape into a dream world of symbolical emotion and idea, will seem 
very funny to the twenty-first century, if it ever bothers to look at them. M. Duhamel 
put the dilemma of the artist pithily : “‘ Accept or evade,” i.e., realism or romanticism, 
describe life as it is or life as it might be. 

Consequently I cannot share the scorn for those who are so merry at the expense of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, and all the other curious figures in Mr. Railo’s book. And why drag 
in Jane Austen? There is no basis for comparison. The really dangerous line of 
attack against the Romantics is that they were often inferior artists, tasteless and un- 
controlled. But even the absurd horror-novelists helped to renew the sensibilities of 
Europe ; and if I had to choose between the kind of mind which expressed itself in 
The Mysteries of Udolpho and the kind of mind which produced Benjamin Franklin’s 
preposterous Poor Richard, I should go for Udolpho every time. After all Mrs. 
Radcliffe was no fool and she had a vivid imagination ; I rather like some of her pom- 
pous descriptions of scenery and one or two of her ghosts, while the stupendous purity 
of her heroines can surely be excused in a work of ideality. (Exactly the same trait 
occurs in Poe, whom everybody admires.) 

‘Can there be any doubt, then, that Romanticism satisfied a very real need in people’s 
minds ? The necessity to “‘ evade,” to escape into an ideal world is only too obvious 
in Blake, whose peculiar imaginings Mr. Max Plowman tries to interpret in his study. 
The strongest and most hostile minds were affected by it, if only to the extent of 
satirising it. Mr. Priestley’s monograph of Peacock, which is quite a little model of 
its kind, sensible and acute, brings this out. Peacock, like Landor, had a good deal of 
the eighteenth-century in him and with his “ classic ” dislike for excess spent much 
energy in satirising Romantic extravagance. Yet Mr. Priestley recognises, quite 
rightly, that there is a Romantic even in Peacock. We may put Nightmare Abbey aside 
as a parody of the Romantic novel, but I assume that Peacock meant Anthelia and Mr. 
Forester (in Melincourt) to be taken seriously. They are typical Romantic figures ; 
and every one of Peacock’s novels contains what the professors call ‘‘ Romantic 
elements.” That a satirist, a humorist, and a classicist like Peacock should show this 
curious antinomy is only one more proof of the strength of Romanticism. Even he 
could not avoid wholly the general trend of literature in his time. 

But the most interesting and successful example of resistance to Romanticism is 
Gustave Flaubert, who, with Madame Bovary led the way out of Romanticism in 
France. (Anatole France likened him to a literary Saint Christopher, carrying French 
literature from Romanticism to Realism.) In his youth Flaubert was the wildest of 
Romantics. His curious early works, produced in great profusion, rival the maddest 
efforts of Monk Lewis. Professor Piaget Shanks has written a very close study of 
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Flaubert’s youth, and shows how the great French novelist wrestled with himself 
and finally broke free from sick dreams and wild imaginings. Someone asked Flaubert: 
““Who was Madame Bovary?” And he replied: ‘‘ Madame Bovary, c’est mot.” ‘That 
novel is the most deadly criticism of the Romantic temperament which has yet 
appeared. What precisely is the weakness of which Romanticism dies ? Saint- 
Beuve says “ le faux,’ which is true enough; but Flaubert goes deeper and says 
“ seeing oneself as other than one is.””’ The Romantic thinks himself (or herself) far 
superior in every way to what he really is; he imagines a compensatory world in 
which such a superior person is fully provided for ; but he is not content to stop there. 
Either he falls into profound gloom because the real world will not square with his 
ideal world ; or he tries to carry out his extravagant imaginations in real life. The 
whole tragedy is perfectly symbolised in the character of Madame Bovary ; and 
after closing the book one feels that ideality of this intense sort is only safe within 
monastic walls and under the hand of a dogmatic Church much skilled in psychology. 
Those who only know the later Flaubert will find Professor Shanks’s study very 
illuminating. 

Romanticism, in all its modes and varieties, was not, of course, confined to England 
and France. In its origins it was nearly as much German as English. Mme de 
Staél’s De I’ Allemagne, which had an immense effect throughout Europe, created for 
her readers a fairy-tale Germany of sweet Teutonism which was firmly believed by 
many people outside Germany, until 1870. Mme. de Staél saw the Germany she wanted 
to see ; her book is curious and more readable than is usually supposed. It was only 
partly her fault that her prose poetry was taken as fact. Yet there can be no doubt 
that German Romanticism was an important thing, nearly as important in its way as 
English Romanticism, and productive of nearly as many original geniuses. Professor 
Breul’s volume of selections goes from Novalis to Heine and makes an excellent 
elementary handbook for those who wish to obtain a first knowledge of the range of 
the German Romantics. 

Miss Welsford’s book on The Court Masque is not connected with Romanticism, 
though masqueing was highly approved by the Romantics, who gave a last flicker of 
life to expiring carnival. Miss Welsford has written a very scholarly book, tracing the 
origins of the masque, its brief period of splendour, its relations to popular festivals, 
and its influence on the drama, particularly on The Tempest and A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, It would be absurd to try to criticise in a few lines a book so weighted with 
information and argument ; I shall only add that I have read The Court Masque with 
interest and admiration, that I intend to re-read it, and that I warmly recommend it to 
all students of drama and dramatic literature. 

RICHARD ALDINGTON 
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WAR BIRDS: The Diary of an Unknown Aviator. Hamilton. 15s. 
LORD BYRON IN HIS LETTERS. By V. Cotiins. John Murray. 12s. 


FRANZ JOSEF AS REVEALED IN HIS LETTERS. By Orro Ernst. 
Methuen. 15s. 


THE MARQUIS DE SADE. By C. R. Dawes. Holden. 21s. 


dl Bei title Diary of an Unknown Aviator rather invites suspicion, but the publisher 
has wisely put the matter beyond question. It would be little less than a 
tragedy if any shadow of doubt were allowed to dim so wonderful a picture of human 
courage and endurance. The diary, edited by a friend who plays no small part in its 
story, begins in September, 1917, on board the R.M.S. “‘Carmania” in Halifax harbour. 
It was due to a wish to have “‘ a few recollections jotted down in case I don’t get 
killed.”” Not the least interesting entries are those which give an unconscious picture 
of himself. From the South, he is a born fighter : “‘ I am not going to lose my temper 
any more, I fight too much,” is his first resolution, with which, true to type, the 
diary begins. Impatient under discipline and suspicious, even unduly, of official 
routine and authority, he was yet eager to learn and although adventurous, yet de- 
termined to take no unnecessary chances: ‘‘ I want to die well and not be killed in 
ae accident, or die of sickness,” and indeed he was spared that “ tragic anti- 
climax.” 

His vitality is amazing, even for a young American. Realising to the full the 
chances against him, in common with all his friends, he faces the future without 
flinching, but is determined to extract from what of life may be left him everything 
it can afford. But there is another side to his character. New to England, its beauty 
astonishes him: “‘ We came through the most beautiful country I ever saw, it made 
me think of Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” 

It is well that people should be told what war in the air really means. The risks 
began long before the fighting. At Ayr, where he was first-trained in aerial fighting, 
“funerals are wholesale.” The difference in the machines led to constant trouble. 
Of six American Naval Pilots three “‘ were washed out in one week ”’ trying to fly 
_in “‘ Camels,” a make of machine it seems difficult to handle. In two days, four more 
were killed. The English Col.-Instructor, in order “‘ to put pep in the boys,” gave a 
stunting exhibition himself and then made all the Instructors go up in the treacherous 
“Camels ”’ and do the same. 

It is pleasant to read of the Scotch practitioner who “‘ wouldn’t take money from a 
man who’s died for his country,” but his Scotch theology was horrified at their 
philosophy of life: 

Springs refused to have his teeth finished as it was not worth while, as he might 
be killed at any moment. 
** Oh, dinna ye take any thought for your soul when the day draws nigh to release it 
to its Maker.” 
And he refused to do any work for the cheery materialist unless he came to kirk with 
him, which he did, but could not refrain from horrifying the Scotchman by pretend- 
ing “‘ to look for Matthew in the Old Testament ”’ ! 

There seems to have been a good deal of prejudice against us. Even the writer 

begins with a feeling that the English were almost enemies and is quite surprised to 
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find the English cadets “‘ as nice as can be and go out of their way to help us when they 
have the opportunity.”’ At time goes on, he likes us more and more and constantly 
congratulates himself on being with the English Air Force instead of his country’s. 
“‘ Every one that has come in contact with the British swears by them,” and the final 
verdict is, ‘‘ I’m for the British and I don’t care who knows it.”’ From Ayr and its 
** statues of Bobby Burns and bars,” they are transferred to Hounslow. The author, 
his friend Springs and others take a house in Berkeley Square ‘“‘ with a cook and a 
butler’ who must have been rather startled by their opening party. Owing to a 
deficiency of food tickets the menu was restricted but 
Everybody had a bottle of port and champagne. The butler brought in a big platter 
of fish and Springs served them by pulling them up by the tail and tossing one to each 
guest as if they were seals. At the end of the fish course I was alone at the table, the rest 
were chasing each other all over the place. 


It was not surprising that eventually the lady next door complained of the “‘ racket.” 

His experience was certainly varied. The opportunities of London in the War were 
conscientiously explored. It is incredible how much they all managed to drink, with 
apparent impunity. 

The accounts of the fighting in the air are Homeric. Reading them in cold blood it 
seems incredible that any human being could stand the strain. 'The losses are appalling: 
“ every time two pilots meet, it’s only to swop news of who is killed.” Friend after 
friend goes, and with them something of the survivor’s gaiety : 

It’s only a question of time until we all get it. I am all shot to pieces—I only hope I 
can stick it—I don’t want to quit. My nerves are all gone and I can’t stop—I have lived 
beyond my time already. 

When he is flying his nerve returns. He finds “‘ ten Huns and took them all on ” and 
gets one down—but it is “ the eternal waiting around that’s killing me.” The boy 
who had “ never been serious about anything so far in life,” feels “ I'll never be 
otherwise again.”” In the end he was shot down by a German plane, so his ambition 
was fulfilled of dying well, “‘ as every brave man should wish to die, fighting, and 
fighting for my country.” 

A request for “ a sound edition of Byron’s letters in one volume,” made by a friend 
in France during the War, set no easy task, but Mr. Collins in attempting the im- 
possible has achieved a very readable volume and given us pictures of the man re- 
vealed by himself from the nursery to Missolonghi. No one has been more written 
about than Byron, and with less success. Moore’s life was unworthy both of its sub- 
ject and its author, and most of the rest have been more concerned with unedifying 
controversies of scandal than the man himself. The most attractive picture, and prob- 
ably the truest, is given in his letters. They destroyed for ever the legend of the 
disillusioned sensualist at war with mankind. 

The letters dealing with his marriage make the affair no less perplexing. That he 
was in love with his wife, or persuaded himself he was, there can be no doubt. After 
she had refused him, he writes : 


I must be candid with you on the score of friendship. It is a feeling towards you 
with which I cannot trust myself. 


His letters to Lady Melbourne put this beyond doubt. She probably was,as Moore 
thought, ‘‘ too straight-laced ” for him, but in announcing the engagement to his 
friend, Byron writes: 

I must of course reform thoroughly, and seriously if I can contribute to her happi- 


ness, I can secure my own. She is so good a person that—that, in short, I wish I was 
a better. 
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The real reason of their separation must always remain a mystery. She leaves him 
on affectionate terms and on her way home writes him a letter, beginning : “‘ Dearest 
heart,” and signed by a pet name. That in seeking a separation she was influenced by 
her parents is probable, but Lady Byron took the line that his conduct had made 
return impossible. The strongest point against her husband is that she told her legal 
adviser her reasons for this view and that he agreed with it, but they have never been 
disclosed. 

Some years after he writes to his wife : 

Notwithstanding everything, I considered our reunion as not impossible for more 
than a year after our separation, 


and goes on to suggest 
that in the few points of discussion which can arise between us, we should preserve the 
courtesies of life and as much of its kindness as people who are never to meet may pre- 
serve more widely than nearer connections. 


andadds: _ 
Whether the offence has been solely on my side or reciprocal, or on yours chiefly, 
I have ceased to reflect upon any but two things, that you are the mother of my child 
and that we shall never meet again. I think if you will also consider the two correspond- 
ing points with reference to myself it will be better for all three. 


Hypocrisy was never Lord Byron’s failing, and it is difficult to understand how he 
could have written this letter if he had any matter of grave reproach on his conscience. 
It is still consistent with the known facts that his own explanation, given just before 
his death, may be the real one : “‘ The causes were too simple to be easily found out.” 
It is difficult to believe that a better selection of letters could not have given a 
better picture of a man who played Franz Josef’s part for sixty years in the affairs 
of Europe. The notes are confused and inadequate, and the letters are not given in 
chronological order, and not even provided with an index. Mr. Otto Ernst has little 
sympathy with his subject. Small allowance is made for the extraordinary difficulties 
of his position, succeeding as a boy to an Empire which had rejected his father in 
a capital which had sent his mentor Metternich flying for his life. These letters show 
at any rate how conscientiously he approached his task. It is suggested that he was 
devoid of human feeling. There is no evidence of it in these letters. The methods 
to his hand were those of the system he had inherited. If severe his severity was 
judicial, and he is shown frequently interposing in the interests of mercy. 
~The Marquis de Sade has so long been a figure of monstrous legend that there 
may be room for Mr. Dawes’ life. He does not attempt to defend the man’s life or 
writings. The book is merely a plea in mitigation. There is something in the theory 
that his long incarceration in the Bastille may have had its influence. But his early 
life was so scandalous that he had to flee from Marseilles to avoid arrest, and 
incautiously returning was held in various prisons for thirteen years. It is not 
true that he was, as Barras asserts in his Memoirs, in the Bastille when it was 
captured. He was so troublesome a prisoner that the unfortunate De Launay had 
been removed to Charenton twelve days before the Bastille fell. His cruelty is said 
to have been exaggerated. During the Revolution he became Citizen Sade and 
Secretary of the Section des Piques. Marat was his hero, which is not so surprising 
as the fact that he used his influence to save from the guillotine his wife’s parents, who 
were largely responsible for his twelve years’ imprisonment—so he had one good deed 
to his credit before he ended his discreditable existence at the age of seventy-five. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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THE DAIRY OF HENRY TEONGE. Edited by G. E. Manwarinc. Rout- 
ledge. 12s. 6d. 


THE PERILOUS ADVENTURES AND VICISSITUDES OF A NAVAL 
OFFICER 1801-1812. Being part of the Memoirs of Admiral George Vernon 
Jackson. Edited by Harotp Burrows. Blackwood. 15s. 


HISTORIC SHIPS. By R.S.Hottanp. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


WHALING NORTH AND SOUTH. By F. V. Morisey & J. S. Hopcson. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. 


YACHTING AND YACHTSMEN. By W. Dopcson Bowman. Bles. 16s. 


ENRY TEONGE, vicar of Spernall in Warwickshire, was so pressed by his 

creditors that on May 2oth, 1675, he set out for London to seek service under 
Charles II as a naval chaplain. Clad in “‘an old coat and breeches of the same, an 
old pair of hose and shoes, and a leathern‘doublet of nine years old and upward,” 
he was immediately appointed to the frigate Assistance, sold his “‘ lean mare with 
saddle, bridle, and boots and spurs ”’ to his landlord for 26s., and “bought a small bed, 
one pillow, one blanket, one rug ” for 21s. With this outfit he joined his ship, but a 
few days later he was in luck, for he tells us that ‘‘ early in the morning I met with a 
rugged towel on the quarter-deck : which I soon secured. And, soon after, Providence 
brought me a piece of an old sail and an earthen chamber-pot : all very helpful to 
him that had nothing.”’ Fortunately for us, too, when the ship called at Deal he was 
presented with “‘a little jugful of ink ; which did me a great pleasure,” otherwise we 
might never have had this diary to read. 

A large number of women accompanied the ship from the Thames to Dover 
when “‘ all our ladies are sent on shore in our pinnace ; whose weeping eyes bedewed 
the very sides of the ship as they went over into the boat, and seemed to have chosen 
(might they have had their wills) rather to have stuck to the sides of the ship like the 
barnacles or shell-fish than to have parted from us. But they were no sooner out of 
sight but they were more merry; and” he adds “‘I could tell with whom, too, were 
I so minded.” 

The Assistance sailed for the Mediterranean and the diarist records the daily 
happenings which make up life on board ship. It is interesting to}notice that even 
in 1675 it was an old custom to drink the toast of “‘ wives and sweethearts ” every 
Saturday night at sea, a custom still kept up in the Service. Punch, which was the 
usual drink on board, flowed freely, and living altogether was better than might have 
been expected. When off the Rock of Lisbon | 


our noble Captain feasted the officers of his small squadron with four dishes of meat, 
viz. four excellent hens and a piece of pork boiled in a dish; a gigget of excellent mutton 
and turnips; a piece of beef of eight ribs, well seasoned and roasted; and a couple of very 
fat green geese; last of all, a great Cheshire cheese; a rare feast at shore. His liquors 
were answerable, viz,: Canary, sherry, Rhenish, claret, white wine, cider, ale, beer, all 
of the best sort; and punch like ditchwater; with which we conclude the day and week 
in drinking to the King and all that we love. 


On Sundays there was a sermon whenever “ the business of the ship ” permitted, 
and the Captain felt so inclined. Teonge’s sermons must have been somewhat 
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monotonous, for he usually preached on the same text for three or four weeks running. 

Throughout the whole diary there is no mention of the barbarous punishments 
which were so common a century later. One man only was flogged, and he “‘ had 
twenty-nine lashes with a cat-o’-nine-tails, and was then washed with salt water, for 
stealing our carpenter’s mate’s wife’s ring.”’ On another occasion Teonge records that 
“ this morning (as ’tis the use at sea) is Black Monday with the boys, who are many of 
them whipped with a cat with nine tails for their misdemeanours, by the boatswain’s 
mate.”’ But the Captain was certainly an adept at the art of making the punishment 
fit the crime. For instance : 


This day two seamen that had stolen a piece or two of beef were thus shamed : 
they had their hands tied behind them, and themselves tied to the mainmast, each of 
them a piece of raw beef tied about their necks in a cord, and the beef bobbing before 
them like the knot of a cravat ; and the rest of the seamen came one by one, and rubbed 
them over the mouth with the raw beef ; and in this posture they stood two hours. 


Or again, “ this day David Thomas and Marlin the cook and our Master’s boy had 
their hands stretched out and with their backs to the rails, and the Master’s boy with 
his back to the mainmast, all looking one upon the other, and in each of their mouths a 
marline-spike, viz. an iron pin clapped close into their mouths, and tied behind their 
heads ; and there they stood a whole hour, till their mouths were very bloody: an 
excellent cure for swearers.” 

But it is not only with life on board ship that Teonge deals : he describes the various 
places called at and their customs. While the Assistance was at Alexandretta, which he 
calls Scanderoon, he took the opportunity of visiting Aleppo, and his account of his 
journey is most interesting. At one village 

many foul women were making of butter of the buffaloe’s milk, which they put into a 

calf’s skin, or hog’s skin,.and so do roll it, and knead it on the ground till it be a sub- 

stance, more like grease than butter, both for looks and taste; for the chief lady of the 
town (as I suppose by her habit) presented us with some of it, and a little of that would 
go far. 


Teonge’s Diary was first published in an incomplete form by Charles Knight in 
1825, and the manuscript then disappeared, but Mr. G. E. Manwaring is to be con- 
-geatulated on digging it out and republishing it in full, and on his excellent notes. 
It has been said that Admiral Jackson was the prototype of Peter Simple, and at any 
rate he had adventures enough. Joining the Trident in 1801 at the age of fourteen, 
he served for short periods in several ships, but his propensity for practical joking 
was continually getting him into trouble. Whilst midshipman in the St. Lucia in 
the West Indies he was flogged for'a prank on shore, and forthwith deserted his ship 
with a comrade. Taken by a press gang, he served before the mast for a time until 
he was again rated as midshipman, but although a good seaman he had a knack of 
falling foul of his immediate superiors, and was often put on the most unpleasant 
jobs which came along. On one occasion he was sent in charge of a Swedish prize, 
and as prize crew he was given all the ‘‘bad hats” in the ship, who plotted to carry the 
prize to America, and nearly murdered him. On another trip with a prize he had an 
even narrower escape from death, for he was aloft when the foretopmast went over- 
board during a gale, and was flung into the sea, but was washed back by the next wave. 
Jackson was second lieutenant of the Funon at the time of her capture by four French 
ships in 1809, and was taken to France as a prisoner of war, and then his real adven- 
tures began. Twice did he escape only to be recaptured, the first time after hiding 
in Caen for fourteen months, and on a third occasion he was caught red-handed at 
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the very beginning of his enterprise. Finally, after being in France for nearly 
three years he succeeded in getting clean away from Bitche and reached England in an 
old patched-up fishing boat, but not before many hairbreadth escapes and-adventures 
had fallen to his lot. 

Ships always have appealed, and it is to be hoped always will appeal, to boys of a 
maritime nation. In the 25 chapters of Historic Ships will be found brief accounts of 
ships throughout the ages from the raft of Ulysses to the seaplane. The Viking 
voyagers, the Portugese explorers, the discoveries of Columbus, Magellan’s voyage 
round the world, the English adventurers, the Spanish Armada, the Barbary pirates, 
the buccaneers of the Atlantic, the Victory at Trafalgar, and the record-breaking 
clipper ships—a fascinating story indeed, and, in the main, well told. The author 
has, however, an irritating habit of introducing the perfectly meaningless phrase 
“ knots an hour ” at every opportunity. 

Books on whaling there have been without number, but most of them have dealt 
with whaling in the old days, of fights with giant “‘ fish ” waged by men in small 
open boats rather than with the modern developments of the industry. It is not 
generally realised that whaling is carried on to-day to a greater extent than ever before. 
During the most prosperous years of American whaling in the middle of the last 
century, the production of whale oil only amounted to about 150,000 barrels a year ; 
in 1925 it was 1,020,000 barrels. This increase is largely due to the introduction of 
the steam whaler and the harpoon gun, while the use of compressed air for blowing 
up dead whales brought the rorquals into the list of possible prey, whereas formerly 
these beasts always sank directly they were killed, and so were left alone. 

In the first part of Whaling North and South, Mr. F. V. Morley traces the history of 
whaling from the legends and myths of the ancients, through the romantic period of 
Moby Dick, down to the highly commercialised methods of to-day; while Mr. J. S. 
Hodgson, an ex-flying officer, looks forward to the day when seaplanes will be added 
to the whaling fleet as scouts. Has the romance gone from whaling ? 

A great measure of the glamour and the feeling of hand-to-hand fighting has departed 
with the disuse of the open whale-boat ; and yet the glamour, romance, danger, and 
even the difficulty of the old-time whaling has, to my mind, often been exaggerated. 
What wins my admiration is not so much the kill as the magnificent seamanship 
wilfully and recklessly displayed, and the hardships lightly entered into and patiently 
endured. The modern kill is far less cruel and consequently preferable. 


And seamanship of no mean order is needed in a whale catcher in the far south, while 
the hunt itself is still thrilling : 

He drove that boat through the wildest seas with absolute fearlessness if the whale 
was in sight, and the tension was never released till he had made his catch. . . . His 
voice, normally quiet and restrained, rose in tone to a high falsetto that seemed to 
approach a whistle in its intensity . . . yet the ship responded, every man on board 
alive and on tiptoes, for their leader was now a fighting man, a throw-back to wild brine- 
blooded ancestors, and he would brook no act that would hinder the chase. Keen and 
tense, the stocky Skontorp stood to his gun, looking for all the world like an Icelandic 
berserker come to life. 


Perhaps the title Yachting and Yachtsmen led one to expect too much. One hoped 
for at least some slight indication of that glorious exhilaration which comes with “ a 
wet sheet and a flowing sea”’; that feeling of perfect motion which one only gets 
' from a yacht heeling over in a stiff breeze. After such expectations the series of 
potted biographies of minor celebrities which takes up such a large part of this book 
comes as an anti-climax. 


G. B. HONY 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE PRIMITIVE RACES OF MANKIND. By Max Scumipt. Harrap. ais. 
THE AO NAGAS. By T. P. Mitts. Macmillan. 30s. 
FAITH, FANCIES AND FETICH. By S. S. Farrow. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 


CRIME AND CUSTOM IN SAVAGE SOCIETY. By B. Mattnowsk1. Kegan 
Paul. 53s. 


THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT AND DEMONOLGY. By M. Summers. 
Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


THE DRAGON OF THE ALCHEMISTS. By F. Carter. Elkin Mathews. 21s. 


F the scope of anthropology there are many definitions—‘ the improper study 

of mankind ”’ being the latest of which I have heard ; but none of them does full 
justice to the utterly miscellaneous nature of the topics which the writer of an an- 
thropological chronicle may be asked to pass in review. In Germany, indeed, where 
there has always been a cult of the systematic, rigid schemes are put forward for the 
purpose of pigeonholing in advance every conceivable manifestation of the human 
genius. Professor Max Schmidt, for example, would divide the entire subject- 
matter of general ethnology into four parts on the ground that human actions must 
be related either to the individual, to surrounding nature, to surrounding humanity, 
or to the intellectual side of human nature. Since on such a view logic is all in all, 
and a cross-division must be avoided at all costs, we must be prepared to find that, 
if the living man is contradictious in his behaviour, he is vivisected for his pains. 
Thus acts relating to the individual, which are summed up under the name of 
pleasurable activities, are identified with those “ directly connected with the taking of 
food, treatment of the body, sexual satisfaction, amusement and worship.” Under a 
different category, however, since relating to the intellectual aspect of human activity, 
are placed “‘ manners and customs, art and religion.”’ Worship, it would thus appear, 
has nothing to do with religion. To add to the reader’s confusion of mind, sacrifice is 
treated under the head of personal satisfaction : while, when religion is considered in 
_relation to the intellectual side of life, we are told that “for our ethnological purpose 
we are concerned with the religious conceptions of mankind only so far as they find 
expressions in outward form.” Despite, then, a most meritorious thoroughness of 
treatment supported by vast erudition, the Berlin professor imparts a post-mortem 
flavour into what purposes to be an account of the life-history of the only one of 
God’s creatures whose nature we are able to appreciate from the inside—one that 
should therefore be envisaged as an organic whole of inter-acting functions, not as a 

congeries of dead and dissociated abstractions. 

Less formal in his style of thought, the British author is apt, like M. Jourdain, 
to talk ethnology without knowing it—in other words while engaged on the apparently 
more humble task of the ethnographer. Nay, even distinctions so clear to the logical 
mind as that between pure and applied anthropology are largely ignored by the 
concrete-minded folk who up and down the British Empire write about those facts of 
primitive life that happen to have come within their personal observation. Thus Mr. 
Mills is an administrator who, in the same spirit as his colleague Dr. Hutton, tries to 
understand his head-hunting Nagas as fellow-beings, fellow-experimenters in life, 
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who have reasons of a kind, if strictly their own reasons, for trying to realize a certain 
traditional type of conduct and character. Somehow, while being quite objective in 
his treatment and setting down the black by the side of the white, he manages to 
seize on the unifying meaning of the Naga way of life so successfully as almost to 
present a justification of it; so consonant are the various practices, good and bad 
alike, with an outlook, not acquired casually, but the outcome of a social heredity 
hardly less a part of their ethnic individuality than is their physical conformation. 
And here ethnology in its most modern guise comes to the aid of ethnography by 
reinforcing the need of attention to the force of the customary sanction whereby 
Naga mentality is kept true to a direction. Mr. Mills is aware that his Nagas, what- 
ever variations they may have introduced on their own account, dance to an ancient 
and popular tune—one of which the echoes reach us from all over South-eastern Asia 
as well as from its outer fringe of Islands, from Borneo, from Formosa, and from the 
distant Solomons. There is the story of the political officer who complained that 
‘in ruling natives one is always up against a complex.” For the ethnologist that is 
literally true, since a “‘culture-complex,” as he terms it, that is, a homogeneous and 
distinctive body of tradition common to peoples now or formerly in geographical 
contact, is the most abiding social fact with which his science has to reckon. In 
applying anthropology, then, to the practical ends of government, let it not be 
supposed that a sweeping edict on the part of the white man, however excellent in 
intention, can once for all stem tendencies forming the very current of the national 
life ; unless, indeed, that life is to be destroyed. To divert the flow into new channels, 
gradually and even covertly by means of symbolic substitutions and legal fictions, is 
the only possible method of introducing civilization, and knowledge as well as tact and 
patience must equip the modern administrator for his ticklish task. 

Mr. Farrow as a missionary cannot perhaps bring himself to adopt quite so friendly 
an attitude towards native beliefs as Mr. Mills, the administrator, is able to do. 
Moreover, bloody rites perpetrated in the heart of West African swamps are hardly 
meet for sympathetic description, whereas head-collecting among the hills of Assam 
involves a certain element of sport. Even so Mr. Farrow has been at pains to report 
the facts without undue prejudice, and has an eye for the hopeful elements in the 
traditional paganism, such as notably the belief in a somewhat otiose Supreme 
Being. Much analytic work, however, remains to be done in a region of very diverse 
and mixed ethnic influences ; and it is not until we have a series of intensive mono- 
graphs on the scale of Captain Rattray’s recent studies of Ashanti that the line can be 
justly drawn between what is really promising and what is low or even degraded in the 
cultured habits of the very various stocks concerned. 

Dr. Malinowski is always worth listening to. He has something to say whenever he 
writes, and he says it shortly, pointedly, and so as to set the reader thinking for him- — 
self. His little book on crime and custom—it might be said to be about civil and 
criminal law, if such terms were appropriate to primitive conditions—embodies the 
protest of a theorist who has done much of his theorizing in the field against the views 
of those seers of the study who, after the manner of Durkheim, emphasize the 
coerciveness of savage custom—as if all personal initiative and independence were 
unknown under a system that holds the individual as it were by the throat. What 
seems passive conformity from a distance turns out on a closer inspection to be by 
no means incompatible with a certain elasticity of adjustment. There is, in fact, a very 
subtle play of influences making for conservatism, yet by indirect ways that are wholly 
misrepresented if construed as a machinery of positive and negative ordinances. 
By means of subtle touches the delicacy of the real human relations is brought out, 
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and therewith the hopelessness of the attempt on the part of the undiscerning Europ- 
ean to alter without ruinous disequilibration the balance of those moral forces which 
sustain the old-world type of society. Dr. Malinowski has even a good word for black 
magic as a means of supporting aristocratic privilege : 

In whatever way it works, it is a way of emphasizing the status quo, a method of 
expressing the traditional inequalities and of counteracting the formation of any new 
ones. Since conservatism is the most important trend in a primitive Society, sorcery 
on the whole is a beneficent agency, of enormous value for early culture. 


Quite different is the view of sorcery entertained by Mr. Summers. He claims to 
reveal the witch in her true colours : “ an evil lover ; a social pest and parasyte [sic] ; 
the devotee of a loathly and obscene creed ; an adept at poisoning, blackmail, and 
other creeping crimes ; a bawd; an abortionist ; a minister to vice and corruption, 
battening upon the foulest passions of the age ”—so the announcement on the loose 
cover. A faculty of curious research must be granted him, whatever be thought of his 
judgment. Like Miss Murray, he interprets the evidence given at the witch-trials 
on the principle that there is no smoke without fire. On the other hand, he will have 
nothing to do with her point of view, which he denounces as purely anthropological, 
whereas in his opinion theology alone can cope with the subject of diabolic influences. 
So I leave him, conscious that “‘ my line is too short to fathom such immense abysses.” 

Another work which it likewise scarcely befits the mere anthropologist to estimate is 
Mr. Carter’s somewhat mystical discourse on the dragon of the alchemists, prefixed 
to thirty-eight symbolic drawings of great beauty. Beauty is truth, no doubt, but not 
the kind of truth in which science deals ; and, though vaguely stirred by the emotional 
quality of the designs themselves, I cannot see that they have, in any historical or 
anthropological sense, anything more to do with the alchemists or, save in one case, 
with dragons, than they have with the moon. Wherefore, while congratulating the 
artist, I can but commiserate with the essayist on the fact that his ‘‘ pamphlet upon the 
chemistry of the Soul in a Universe of Wrath, Love, and Anguish” has strayed into 


the wrong hands. 
R. R. MARETT 
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THE IDEAS OF THE FALL & OF ORIGINAL SIN. By N. P. WILLiAms. 
Longmans. 2Is. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited by J. Grips & W. Mont- 
GOMERY. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


THE LIFE OF BISHOP WILFRID. By Epprus STEPHANUS, translated & edited 


by B.Cotcrave. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


EUSEBIUS : THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. VOL.I. Translated by H. J” 


Law_or & J.E.L.Outton. S.P.C.K. tos. 6d. 


R. WILLIAMS’ Bampton Lectures—they were delivered in 1924—are likely 

to have an influence on Christian thought as decided as Dr. Liddon’s or Dr. 
Gore’s. Towards the end of last century our theology was in danger of becoming 
exclusively Christocentric. While theologians and devout men (not that the undevout 
and the unlearned kept silence) were occupied in controversy about the Gospel records, 
about the Person of Jesus Christ, about His work and His mission, about His ideas of the 
Gospel and the Church, the vast numbers outside the churches were pre-occupied 
with problems more fundamental still. The theologians were in time found to be 
conducting a discussion on what type of religion was desirable before an audience 
which wondered if any religion were possible ; and they were arguing about the divine 
and human natures of Jesus Christ before people who were uncertain not whether 
Jesus was God, but whether there was any God. The philosophic atheism, or the 
cynical Deism of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries had very largely disap- 


peared ; but it was replaced by a practical atheism which showed itself in frivolity or — 


despair in some people, in others by a strong devotion to public and social work. 'This 
gradual disappearance of the sense of the supernatural had more causes than one ; 
but the most potent was, I think, this. The English people in common with the rest 
of Europe had for centuries associated the idea of God with the idea of Love and 
Goodness : for different reasons some men began to doubt the validity of the power of 
Love; and others, while adhering to that doctrine, could not reconcile their belief in 
Love with a belief that the Supreme Power, which created or permitted so much 
evil, could be beneficent. The final blow, it might seem, was given to the optimists in 
the year of the Great War. What use was there in pretending any longer that over a 
world capable of such confusion and malice, such uncharitableness and stupidity, 


there was a power of Love and Wisdom ? Of course popular answers were forth- 


coming at the time ; and I would not deny that good work was done by such men as 
Mr. Studdert-Kennedy : but the philosophy at the back of his preaching and rhym- 
ing is not ultimately satisfactory—for it is too Christocentric. It shares the common 


error of popular Anglican teaching, which has gradually moved from the position that — 
asserts, with orthodoxy the world over, that Christ is God, to the position, very — 


dangerous in its final implications, that God is Jesus. It is an error rising from that old 
longing of the human heart to have a localized dgity ; it springs from the desire to 


limit the illimitable, and it errs by its endeavour to bring eternity under the challenge _ 


and control of time, instead of translating time into the reality of eternity. The other 
grave objection to the current explanation, by which God, as Jesus, is made to suffer 
and to agonize with man, is that it entraps the very Deity into the dominion of evil. 
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Though its preachers do not mean that conclusion, its final conclusion must be a 
metaphysic in which evil has an absolute, instead of a proximate, reality; is, in itself, 
something instead of simply being a mischance, a misadventure, a something which 
has happened to the soul of the world and of man. We all know that man has taken the 
wrong turning ; but we will not accept the gospel of despair which declares that the 
wrong turning has overtaken man. a 

In one form or another this heresy has infected Christianity from the very early 
days. Dr. Williams’ brilliant and profound book should finally dispose of the opinion 
that the Catholic Church, as a whole, has ever subscribed to the dogma of man’s 
corruption. Dr. Williams’ lectures are very largely a defence of Eastern against 
Western theology, in particular a defence of Origen against Augustine. He claims that 
Augustine’s theology of the Fall and of original sin is influenced unduly by the facts of 
asaint’s life—that Augustine is a victim of one of the commonest of penitential errors, 
a tendency to measure the gravity of a sin by one’s sense of horror at it. All directors 
of experience would, I imagine, admit that too often a man, while distressingly ashamed 
of some fault comparatively trivial, will indignantly refuse to admit the existence in 
himself of some other sin which is really injuring his spiritual life. Augustine, dis- 
tressed by his early faults, attached an exaggerated importance (nowhere justified in 
the Gospels) to sins of the flesh, and saddled Latin theology with a theory of the de- 
pravity of human nature which too often has become sheer Manicheism. Besides 
this, Augustine is chiefly responsible for the form in which the doctrine of original 
sin was found by Calvin, and popularized throughout the Protestant world : 


It follows, according to Augustine’s logic, that all human beings are born subject 
to the penalty of eternal hell for a sin which they are alleged to have pre-natally com- 
mitted in Adam’s loins: and this appalling sentence is duly executed upon all except 
those whom the inscrutable decree of God’s predestination singles out from the “‘mass 
of perdition,”’ brings to the absolving waters of baptism, and endows with the grace of 
final perseverance. The Doctor of Hippo repeatedly and vehemently insists upon the 
“justice” of this arrangement whereby millions of the human race are condemned to an 
eternity of torture as the punishment of a crime for which they have ex hypothesi no 
personal responsibility whatsoever. 

It is, perhaps, better not to speculate with regard to the amount of unhappiness 
which these ideas must have brought to sensitive souls between the time of their first 
promulgation and that of the final eclipse of Augustinianism by Darwinism in the 
nineteenth century. 


“ce 


Yet we must remember that in this “‘ macabre doctrine,” as Dr. Williams calls 
it, we had the effort of a very great mind to explain the frightful disorders caused 
by sin and evil not only in his own soul, but in the observed order of the known 
universe ; and when we have rejected, as we must, the Augustinian theory because it 
involves God Himself in the problem of evil we are still left seeking a solution. 
Some of us will always be most contented with the simple statement that here is 
something which we shall never fully understand. If, in due regard to reason and man’s 
dignity, we insist on our right to investigate any and every puzzle which confronts us, 
and to follow the argument wherever it leads us, it is equally important to remember 
that we have no right to know. Our duty and our right is to try and find out; but 
nothing in natural philosophy or in theology can persuade me that man has any right 
here to intellectual confidence, or even that it would be a good thing for him to possess. 
Still we will pursue truth ; and in his final lectures Dr. Williams attempts to state a 
reasonable substitute for Augustinianism. He jettisons boldly all the false opinion 
which would make anything natural other than good ; we can no longer tolerate the 
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inhuman bigotry of those two Anglican articles which appear, at any rate, to damn all - 
non-Christian saints and to defile with the name of sin man’s natural instincts. Yet 

the problem of evil remains. Dr. Williams perhaps attaches too much importance to > 
modern psychological theories. He abandons, of course, the old legend of a consum- 

mately perfect Adam, reduced to childish savagery by his disobedience ; and for him the 

“« Fall ” was really a failure to climb. Man, that is, once being conscious of the need for 

moral effort and the reality of moral beauty, did and does fail to be true to what he 
knows is the best. The fall, that is, consists in a rejection of known opportunity : and 

whenever an individual allies himself, of his own free will, with those forces which are 
fighting against the supremacy of the supernatural, he sins and, by creating an 

atmosphere inimical to true progress, weakens in others, especially in the young, the 

will to help forward that progress. But has Evil, has Sin any existence outside the 

world of created humanity ? Dr. Williams rejects the attempt to take the idea of the 

Fall out of the time-series ; and suggests as an alternative to the Kantian and Hegelian 

hypothesis that, while evil exists in organic nature, it cannot be due to God, but must 

be a “kink,”’ a self-vitiation, existent in the anima mundt. 'There is nothing inherently 

impossible in this speculation ; but I am not sure that it is any better than the old- 

fashioned mythology of a fall among the angels. I would suggest myself that the two 

speculations might be combined. The first creative act (which while extending into 

time, was not zn or of time, but eternal) is the creation of spirits ; the purpose of this 

act was the enrichment of the eternal order ; but the spirits, created for this purpose, 

were necessarily given free-will and some of them, instead of using this gift in union 

with the eternal creative will, used it to create an opposition, in competition to God 

(hence, perhaps, the severe language of the rst Epistle of St. John about the lusts of 

the eye, and the pride of life). Sin, in the angels and subsequently in man, was an 

effort to live against God, to divert, to misuse or to pervert power which can only not 

be mischievous when it is used with God. Dualism, hopeless as a philosophy and 

wicked as theology, is the never-achieved goal of the sinful desire. Dr. Williams writes 
a little too easily, I think, about “ evil in organic nature.” I doubt if we can say, in 

spite of St. Paul’s groaning and travailing creation, that there is any evil apart from the 

intelligent wills of spirits and men. 

I have no space for much comment on the many side-issues raised by Dr. Williams ; 
but I must notice one or two things. I wish he would modify the statement on page 
98 which, as it stands, seems to imply that the New Birth of the dialogue with Nico- 
demus is only moral—surely it is spiritual and intellectual, as well ; in his contention — 
on page 389 that Augustinianism cannot claim to be Catholic, Dr. Williams might 
have made his point stronger by arguing that the Vincentian formula does not mean 
that everything which is semper, ubique et ab omnibus is to be held as part of the Catholic 
faith, but that before any doctrine can be Catholic it must, at the least, fulfil these 
tests—the other and common interpretation would saddle Catholicism with a formal — 
belief in witchcraft. : 

If we cannot follow in all his ways Augustine the Doctor, Augustine of the Confes- 
sions still charms our hearts. There is no really satisfactory English version of this 
great work ; and I hope this new edition of the original, with its excellent notes, will 
make more readers try Augustine’s not very difficult Latin. Two admirably produced | 
and welcome texts are the editions of Eddy’s life of Wilfrid and of Eusebius’ history. 
There are only two earlier English biographies than the Life of Wilfrid. Mr. Col- 
grave’s edition gives the Latin and his own readable version on opposite pages, and he 
supplies very helpful notes. . 
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